

























MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For M A R C H, 1763. 
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A Digeft of the Laws of England. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Comyns, Knt. late Lord Chief Baron of his Majefty’s Court 
of Exchequer. Folio. 11. 7s. fewed. Knapton, &c. 


HE Law of England, that. Rudis indigeflaque Moles, has 
long fince required a fkilful hand to reduce it into fome 
 fettled and regular form: for the materials of Jurifprudence have 
lain fo-wide and confufed, that few. men of genius have been 
able to fubmit to the drudgery of collecting the fcattered frag- 
ments. Undertakings of this kind have yates been executed 
by plodding Compilers, who have induftrioufly travelled from 
folio to folio, and returned laden with a farrago of juridical lum- 
ber; which they have diftributed as chance, or their own dull 
fancy, directed; and, by fuch means, haverformed a kind of 
literary patchwork, not unlike an Harlequin’s jacket, or a Jo- 
feph’s coat, of many colours. 


‘The title of the work before us, therefore, muft have raifed 


high expectations in thofe who are engaged in the ftudy of Ju- 


rifprudence. A digeft of the Law by a learned and able Judge, 
feemed to promife that, which has fo long remained among the 
Defiderata of the profeffion. But, alas! it is not always that 
men of knowlege are happy in the faculty of communicating 
that knowlege for the benefit of others: and many who are 
very apt to learn, are, neverthelefs, very unfit to teach. 


From the high character which our Author bore, both as an 
Advocate and a'Judge, we may fafely prefume that the works 


publifhed fince his death, were never, by him, intended for the 
Vor. XXVIII. N prefs, 











































170 Comywns’s Digeft of 


prefs, in the form wherein they have been prefented to the public. 
The Reports which bear his name, do no credit to his memory, 
and appear te be crude and imperfect collections, made-only for 
his own private ufe. The fame may, in fome degree, be faid 
of ‘hie voluine before us, which feems rather to have been defign- 
ed as a kind of common-place book, to affift the Author in his 
ftudies, than as a compleat Digeft intended for the ufe of the 
public. 

With refpect to the gencral divifions, they differ little from 
Vyner’s and other abridgments : as to the fubdivifions, indeed, 
the analyfis is, in many inftances, entirely new. But the cafes 
referred to, are fo briefly ftated, that they are little more than 
notes or memorandums, or quafi Diéta Saptentum; and it re- 
quires no inconfiderable degree of previous knowlege, to be able 
to extract the learning they comprize. 


To make a Digeft of general ule, we apprehend that, the 
term defcriptive of each general divifion, fhould be firft clearly 
defined. 2. The rules and principles of Law relative to each 
head, fhould be laid down with precifion and perfpicuity. 3. 
The reafons cf thofe principles fhould be explained. 4. Thofe 
reafons fhould be illuitrated by examples, or adjudged cafes. ‘5. 
The exceptions to the gencral rules fhould be ftated in the laft 
place. ‘ 


Perhaps, however, it may be thought more beneficial to the 
Profeffors, that the fcience fhould remain perplexed and confuf- 
ed, in order that the Gentlemen of the long robe may be well 
paid for clearing the rubbifh: Et mu/tis utile Chaos. Were the. 
Law fo plain, that be that runs might read, it might be thought, 
productive of many inconveniences. It is pretended by fome, 
that in the Law, as well asthe Gofpel, the grand Arcana fhould 
not lie open to the apprehenfion of the vulgar: and as the Cler- 
gy have, time immemorial, been entrufted with the cure of our. 
fouls, it is but fit that their brother Gownfmen fhould have the 
care of our purfes. 


But, amote Ludo, though this Digeft is, by no means, what 
might have been expected from the reputation of the Author, 
yet we are very far from condemning it as wholly ufelefs: and 
itis but juft to acknowlege, that, in fome articles, ‘it is more 
full’ and fatisfaétory, than many of our voluminous Abridg- 
ments. As practical Law is extremely dry and unentertaining 
to any but the Profeflors, our Readers, we are perfuaded, will 
riot expect that we fhou!d epitomize this huge folio; the follow- 
ing fpecimen, therefore, may fuffice to give a general idea of 
the work: and. we the father fele& it, as it is one of thofe, 
which, in our judgment, is moft accurately divided. Add to this, 
that it relates to a fubject which does, or may, concern our, 
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Readers of both fexes; namely Divorce, which is treated of 
as a fubdivifion of AZarriage, and which itfelf is a fubdivifion of 
the general heads of Baron and Feme ; ‘that is, in plain Eng- 
lith, Hufband and Wife. 


DIV OR C E, 


A Vincuto MATRIMONII. 
“© A Divorce is a Vinculo Matrimomi,.ot a Menfa & Thoro, 


A Divorce will be a Vinculo, when the hufband or wife was 
pre-contracted to another; and a Divorce for pre-contra& may 
be made without fummoning any to anfwer in the fpiritual 
Court, except the Parties to the précontract: as if / be con- 
tracted to B, and afterwards marry C, the Divorce may be by 
a libel by B againft 4, without procefs againft C. 


So a Divorce is well made by a fentence, that 4do marry B, 
without a fentence to declare the marriage void between 4 
and C. 


But by the ftat. 32 H. 8. 38. All marriages in England, fo- 
lemnized in the face of the Church, and confummated, &cy 
fhali be valid, notwithftanding any precontra&t of both or either 
Party not confummated.—But this claufe was repealed by the 
ftat. 2 and 3 Ed. 6. 23. arid not revived by the ftat. 1 El. x. 


So by the ftat. 33 H. 8.6. In Ireland. But it being repeal- 
edin Ireland, by the ftat. 3 and 4 Ph. and M, nothing was re- 
vived by the ftat. 2 El. 1. there, except what concerns the de- 
grees of Confanguinity. 


So, if a Marriage be diflolved by a fentence upon a precon- 
tract, the man and former wife are not compleat hufband and 
wife, till the marriage be folemnized. 


So, a Divorce, Caufa Confanguinitatis, aut Affinitatis, is a Vinculo, 
though it were for {piritual affinity, when that was allowed. 


By the Law of the Hebrews, there was no Divorce for inceéft ; 
for the marriage was null. : 


So a Divorce, Gaufa Impotentia; will be a Vinculo. 


A Divorce for Impotence, or Frigidity, may be upon an uni- 
verfal Impotence; asif he bean Eunuch. . 


Or, for a perpetual Impotence previous to the marriage guoad 
banc, be it navural or accidental. we 


If there be a-Divorce upon evidence, which fhews a perpetual 
mpotence gusad hanc, and the hufband afterwards marries, arid 
has iffue by another wife, the iflue fhall be legitimate ; for the 
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172 Comywns’s Digeft of tne Laws of England. 


firft fentence fhall be in force till repealed, and the fecond mar- 
riage good, unlefs it be diflolved in the life of the Parties, anda 
man may be Aabrlis &F inhabilis diverfis temportbus. 


So, if the woman afterwards marry, and fhe and her fecond 
hufband levy a fine, and then the former hufband by a fecond 
wife has iffue, the fine fhall not be ftayed. 


So, if the hufband bring trefpals pro uxore abducta cum bonis 
viri, and pending the action, the hufband and wife are divorced 
caufa Impotentia, the a€tion does not abate; for it is founded 
upon the poflefion, and we ungucs accouple is no plea. 


So, a Divorce prepter Metum, 
Or, propter Sevitiam. 
A Divorce for Severity is grounded upon the Law of Nature. 


And it will be a caufe for it, if the hufband ftrip his wife of 
her apparel, and other neceflaries. 


But a Divorce for Severity, is not a Vinculo, but a feparation 
a Menfa & Thoro only. 
And a fubfequent marriage, after fuch Divorce, is not lawful. 


A Mensa & THORO. 
A Divorce Caufa Adulterii, will be a Menfa & Thoro only. 


For fuch a Divorce arifes upon a caufe fubfequent, not ante- 
cedent to the marriage. 


So, a Divorce, Canfa Profeffionis, does not baftardize the 


iHTue. 


And, therefore, if a man, after a Divorce a Menfa & Thora, 


marry another woman, the fecond marriage is void. 


If the hufband releafes a legacy, given to the wife during the 
Divorce, it will be difcharged. 


But if the hufband fells a term for years, which he has in 
right of his wife, Equity will grant an ae ag 
3 y g& d) 
How 2 Divorce fhall be oprainep. 
A Divorce cannot be profecuted after the death of the parties. 


50, a marriage cannot be drawn in queftion, upon any colla- 
teral furmize, after the death of the parties; and if it be, 2 
prohibition goes. 


; So, a Divorce by fentence, in the life of the parties, cannot 
be re-examined after the death of the parties, 


So, 
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So, after the death of the hufband, the marriage fhall not be 
drawn in queftion, though the wife be alive. 


Nor, after the death of the wife, though the hufband be alive. 


And if a marriage was inceftuous, and a {uit commenced for 
it againft the hufband and wife, and one of them dies, though 
they may proceed againft the furvivor to inforce penance, yet if 
they proceed to baftardize the iffue, a prohibition goes. 


The Errects which FoLLow. 


If there be a Divorce a Vincwlo Matrimonii, the iflue between 
them will be baftards. 


And a fentence for Divorce ftands in force, till reverfed by 
appeal. 


So, a fentence for nullity of a marriage in. Caufa ‘faciitationis 
Maritagii. 


And if the parties die, an examination will not be allowed to 
prove an heir, contrary to the fentence.” 


In this article, the analyfis is well formed, though the fubje@ 
is by no means exhaufted. Neither is the title MARRIAGE, of 
which Divorce is a fubdivifion, treated in fo ample a manner as 
fo copious a fubject requires. For, under this head, we find 
nothing of the offence of performing the ceremony without due 
authority or licence.—Nor of the feveral offences againft the 
rights of marriage, of marriage brocage, contracts, &c.—Nor 
of elopement, criminal converfation, and many other titles which 
properly belong to this head. 


We might extend our ftriQures to many other general titles : 
but, as we have already obferved, however this Digeft may fall 
fhort of our expectations, yet it contains a great deal of curious 
and ufeful matter: and when we confider, that it appears under 
the difadvantage of having never been revifed or corrected by 
the Author, candour bids us overlook its defects, and prompts 


ustofay, Ej? quodam prodire tenus. 
RW-a 





Mifcellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinefe. 2Vols. 12m0. 58. 
Dodfley. 


HE firft tra& in thefe Mifcellanies, is, a Diflertation 
on the Language and the Writing of the Chinefe, which 
is the only piece that has not been already publifhed. It is 
fhort, but far from fuperficial, being the production of fome in- 
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174 Mifcelianesus Pieces 


genious Englifh Writer, who has taken confiderable pains to 
inform himfe!f on this curious fubject. As no circumftance re- 
lating to this diftant and extraordinary people, is more fingular 
than that of their language, and their arbitrary characters in 
writing, we fhall felect a few extracts from this entertaining 
differtation on them. 


“© Their language, according to Bayerus, contains but three 
hundred and fifty words; according to Du Halde, but three 
hundred and thirty, all of one fyllable: but then each word is 
pronounced with: fuch various modulations, each with a different 
meaning, that it becomes more copious than one could imagine, 
and enables them to exprefs themfelves.on the common occafions 
of life very well.” ——Aproof and illuftration of this, is referred to, 
in the notes annexed to this tract; where we are informed, that 
the word Po, is pronounced after eleven different manners, figni- 
fying as many very different things, as rice, an old woman, glafty 
to winnow, to boil, to.water, &c. &c. and having, according to 
its different accents and afpirations, the power of a verb, a fub- 
ftantive, an adjedtive, a participle, and an adverb. The Mifi-’ 
onaries who adapt the European characters, as well as they can, 
to the expreffion of Chinefe words, have devifed elevem differs 
ent, and fome of them very: compounded, marks, and afpiras 
tions, to fignify the-various modulations, elevations, and des 
preffions of the voice, which diftinguifh the feveral meanings of 
the fame monofyllable. | 


Having obferved the Chinefe to be deftitute of an alphabet, 
and that their literature is all comprifed in arbitrary unelemental 
charaéters, our Author ingenioufly adds—** If we refleét a mo- 
ment, we fhall'be convinced, that men muft have acquired a 
habit of reafoning, as well as a deep infight into the nature of 
fpeech, before they could think of refolving words into-ail thé 
fimple founds of which they are compofed, and of inventing: a 
particular mark for each diftinét found. A favage would: have 
no idea that the word sTRONG, which he pronounces at once; 
fhould confift of fix fimple founds, S. T. R. O.N. G. and:that 
a particular mark is to be invented for each of thefe; froma 
combination-of which. the word is to be exprefled in writing. 
He would be more apt to fubftitute fome one fimple mark, that 
fhould exprefs the whole wordat once. And if the word-figni- 
fied any corporeal fubftance, what, would be fo natural as‘an 
imitation of its figure? Nay, it is probable, that the firft at- 
tempts at writing, would altogether confift‘of-fuch figures. For, 
fo Jong as men’lived ina ftate of wild nature, their abftract ideas 
would doubtlefs be very few; corporeal objeéts would naturally 
employ their. whole attention ; in certain. rude imitations of 
which.the whole of their literature would be apt to confift';”— 
—s : adding 
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adding foon after, ‘* But as no abftraéted idea can be repre- 
fented in picture, a fmall degree of mental improvement would 
foon convinc® men of the infufficience of thefe, and this would 
fead them, either to intermix with their pictures arbitrary figas, 
orto ¢ive'to them arbitrary meanings ; which laft feems to ‘be 
the cafe in the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. T’hofe figns, 
once admitted, would toon take the lead, and pi€tures would 
wholly give place tocharacters. ‘The conveniency of difpatch, 
the love of uniformity, and, as literature improved, the more 
frequent o¢cafion to exprefs abftracted ideas, would naturally 
caufe an exclufion of the former. In this ftate, adds our Au- 
thor, is the prefent literature of China.” 



































He goes on to obferve, that—‘* This language being wholly 
addrefied to the eye, and having no affinity with their tongue, as 
fooken, the latter hath ftill continued ‘in its original rude, un-+ 
cultivated ftate, while the former hath received all poffible im- 
provements. The Chinefe ton@ve is barren and contracted, 
wholly confifting of a few undeclinable and uncompounded mo+ 
nofyllables ;—the Chinefe characters, on the contrary, are amaz- 
ingly numerous (about eighty thoufand) and complicated.—— 
Hence, he affirms, the Chinefe oral language is unfit for litera: 
ture, and fays, aj] their procefles, pleadings, and judicial exa- 
minations, are wholly tranfacted by petition and memorial ; a 
method of procéeding beft fuited to the taciturnity of this phleg- 
matic people.” 


To the honour of. one part .of their police, however, in this 
refpect, he fays, “ If the difficulty of maftering and retaining 
fuch a number of arbitrary marks, greatly retards the progrefs 
of their erudition ; on the other hand, the Chinefe have all pof- 
fible inducements to cultivate and purfue it. There is no part 
of the globe where Jearning’is attended with fuch honours and 
rewards: the Literati are reverenced as men of another fpecies, 
they are the only nobility known in China: be their birth never 
fo meant and low, they become Mandarins of the higheft rank 
in proportion to the extent of their learning. On the other 
hand, be their birth never fo exalted, they quickly fink into po- 
verty and obfcurity, if they neglect thofe ftudies which raifed 
their fathers. It is a fond and groundlefs notion of fome late 
W riters, he fays, who ought to have known better, that there 
is a key to the Chinefe characters, hidden from the common 
people, and referved asa fecret in fome few families of the great. 
On the contrary, there is no. nation in the wofld, where the 
firft honours of the ftate lie fo open to the loweft of the people, 
and where there is lefs of hereditary and traditional greatnefs.” 
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176 Mifcellaneous Pieces 


We recollect to have read in Du Halde, that the Chinefe had 
not the canine (ound of the letter R in their language; towhich 
our prefent Writer adds, nor thofe of B, D, X, Z: notwith- 
fianding, he obferves, that in the Chinefe word J-t/e, both the 
d and z feem to be pronounced, as they found it, J-dze. It 
muft be ftrange then to us, that they cannot pronounce da; de, 
Za, ze, &c. which he informs us is the cafe*. Europa, im their 
xronunciation, becomes Yeu-lo-pa ; America, Ya-me-li-kya, 

NVhen a Chinefe Catholic Prieft confecrates the Hoft in Latin, 
inftead of hoc eff corpus meum, he is reduced to fay, ho-ke ngefu- 
tu co-ul-pu-fu me-vung. This, toa Chinefe Auditor, conveys three 
ftrange diverfities of Chinefe words, which, having no fenfe, 
nor meaning, as they are joined, our Author does not attempt 
a conftructiun of the Latin words to which they correfpond, 
nor even arrange them in any.mode or rules of fyntax.—The 
firft of them, however, is—Fluvius poffe occiput res adfequi quif- 
que tu non fervus pulfus Dominus,—The other two are almoft en- 
tirely different from this jargon, and from each other, being all 
equally abfurd, or unmeaning.—We were pleafed to fee rather 
amodeft Haéfenus than Finis at the bottom of this fmall. tra&; 
as it gives usfome hope, that this curious and difcerning Writer 
may, at his leifure, favour the public with the refult of his fur- 
ther refearches into this peculiar fubje€t of the language and 
writing of the Chinefe: which makes that people appear fo 
different from ourfelves, that a fanciful brain might be apt ta 
fuggeft, they had a nearer refembjance to the inhabitants of 
fome other planet, K, 


The other tracts publifhed in this colleCtion, are chiefly taken 
from the Lettres Ed:fiantes & Curieufes, publifhed by the Feluits 
and from Du Halde’s Defcription of China. In the firft volume 
there are, befide the original diflertation of which we have now 
given an account, 1. ** Rules of Condu&,” by a Chinefe Au- 
thor; tranflated from the French of P, Parrenim, Jefuit. It 
ferves to conhrm an obfervation we have often had occafion ta 
make, that good fenfe and goad manners are nearly the fame, 
all the world over, 


The next tract is, the famous Chinefe tragedy, entitled, the 
Orphan of the Houfe of Chao; of which feveral tranflations have 
been made, both in the French and Englifh languages}. The 


* This muft greatly depend on that confiderable difference in fome 
of the organs of articulation between the Chinefe and ourfelves, which 
our Authur mentions, p. 22. 

+ Veltaire’s Orphelin de la Chine is founded on this performance: fee 
Review, vol. XIII. page 493, and vol. XIV. page 64. Alfo Mx. Mur- 
phy’s Orphan of China, alteyed from Voltaire, vol. XX, page 575. 
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prefent Editor has given 2 clofer verfion of it than any of the 
former, with a view of retaining more exactly the peculiarities 
of the Chinefe original: for which, however, he has been, af- 
ter all, obliged to depend on the French verfion publifhed by 
Du Halde. 


The fourth and laft piece contained in this volume, is a Cri- 
ticifm on the Chinefe Drama, from’ Mr. Hurd’s Difcourfe on 
poetical Imitation, printed at the end of the firft edition of his 
Commentary on Horace’s Epiftle to Auguftus, 8vo. 1751. This 
piece of criticifm has been fupprefled by its ingenious Author, 
in the later editions of the Commentary: but our Editor hath 
taken the liberty to reclaim it, in the name of the public. 


In the fecond volume we have, firft, Authentic Memoirs of the 
Chriftian Church in China; from the German of J. L. de Mo- 
fheim. ‘This was firft tranflated and publifhed as a pamphlet, 
in 1750; and was mentioned in the fecond volume of our Re- 
view, page 52.—Need we mention what fort of Chriftianity the 
Jefuits have introduced into China, as well as elfewhere? 


) The{econd Paper is, The Art of laying out Gardens among the 
Chinefe ; extracted from Mr. Chambers’s Chinefe Architeéture, 
publithed in 1757. This ngeniee account is followed by Frere 
Attiret’s Defcription of the Emperor. of China’s Gardens and 
Pleafure-houfes near Pe-king ; of which a tranflation was pub- 
lifhed in 1752, by alearned Gentleman, who has fometimes af- 
fumed the name of Sir Harry Beaumont: See Review, vol, VII. 


page 421. 


The laft article is, An Account of the Solemnities obferved 
at Pe-king, in honour of the Emperor’s Mother. In a Letter 
from P. Amyot, a Jefuit-Miffionary in China. It is an ancient 
cuftom among the Chinefe, to celebrate with great. pomp the 
day when the Emperor’s mother enters the Fxtieeh year of 
herage. ‘The feftival here defcribed, was held in January.1752- 
Jt was extremely pompous and expenfive : the Author eftimates 
it at more than three hundred millions of livres. But what will 
moft gratify the curiofity of many Readers, is the idea here 
given of the footing on which the Jefuits continue at prefent in 
China; this account being the lateft that hath been publifhed 
concerning the affairs of the expiring Society of Jeftis’ (as the 
prefumptuoufly ftyle themfelves) in that part of the world: it 
was printed in the Lettres Edifiantes, &c. Paris, 1758. 


G : A Pro- 
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A Pi apafal for Selling Part of the Foref? Lands: énd Chaces; a 
difpofing of the Produce towards the Difcharge of that Part of 
the National Debt due to the Bank of England: And for the 

Eftablifoment of a National Bank; by which there-would bea 
ate to the Public of .One per Cont. on fo much of the national 
Debt as is immediately redeemable by Parliament. Which, with 
the Produce of the Sinking Fund, woiild, it is imagined, be fuffi- 
cient to pay off the National Debt in a reafonableTime. And alfa 
td defray thie extraordinary Expences of any War the Nation fhould 

« heveafier engage in, without borrowing. 4to. 18. Payne, 


MIDST the general corruption and venality of the times, 
the flagrant inftances of want of probity in men of bafi- 
nefs, and the thoughtlets diffipation of men of pleafure, it muft 
afford a fatisfactory reflection to every Lover of his Coun- 
try to obferve, that there are not wanting among us, others of 
a very different character; men of honeft minds, and thought- 
ful difpofitions, equally untainted with the low and treacherous 
arts of the Defigning, as with the high and extravagant mics 
of the Inconfiderate ; men whofe talents are latidably employ 
in. difinterefted purfuits, to the honour of themfelves, aiid’ he 
benefit of the community. 


It is to the public- fpirited endeavours of fuch valuable mem- 
bers of fociety, that particular States have, in all ages, been 
indebted for their original profperity , as well as for their many 
timely efcapes from impending ruin. Wit h regard to this na- 
tion, and at the prefent juncture, it is juftly to be prefumed, 
that riotwithitanding the fatterifig circumftances of peace, the 
preferit enormous fuin’ of our national debt, fo greatly increafed 
by the war, cannot fail of making a very difagreeable impreffion 
on'the mind of every thinking and fenfible Patriot. It is true, 
we have been fo long accuftoried to the falfe alarms of national 
bankruptcy, that we are grown almoft infenfib'e of its approach ; 
as if by the:large ftrides which public credit hath lately taken, 
Fittle or no advance hath been made towards the goal of its dif- 
folution. But it fhould be confidered, that people familiarized 
to the ruinous’ profpect of ‘a tottering pile, may defpife their 
danger moft, wher, haftening to the crifis of its fall; it ison the 
point of involving them in its ruins. A man may, indeed, 
if too fhort-fighted to fee his danger, walk fafely, for fome time, 
on the edgé of a-precipice ; but, if his caution be not equal to 
the peril @f hisyfituation, if he fhould grow inattentive to 
his fteps, or ariMinitter accident fhould overtake him, his de- 
ftruction would be as fwift as inevitable. Is it wifdom, there- 
fore, to fport on the brink of ruin, becaufe we have hitherto 
approached 
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approached it in apparent fecurity ? ‘oris it not rather the height 
of infatuation, not to retire, while there is a profpect of making 
good our rétreat? Should the ground begin once to give way, 
we are loft for ever. Nay, fuppofing it uncertain that our dan- 
ger is fo immiriént and inimediate; where is the man who can 
ziure us, it is far diftant? or that it is not high time, at leaft, 
to ldok about.us, left we fuffer for our negligence: before we are 
aware? Ol political Prophets, it muft be owned, have been 
hitherto miftaken in their time wherein their predictions were 
to be accomplifhed :. but, if matters are fuffered to go onas they 
have done fot half a century ‘paft, we may very fafely fay of 
fuch Progiiofticators, as Henry the fourth of France did of the 
Aftrologers that wete daily foretelling his death, that, ** how 
often foever they might be thiftakeit, they wotild certainly be 
right.at lafk.?hoih) 0 oO] “a3 


Public Ciedit, as well as man, is mortal ; but, however f{pe- 
cioufly Mr, Hume, and other, very: refined Politicians, may have 
reafoned. on the confequences of {uch an event, there is, in our, 
option, .litthe. ground.to hope, if once the circulation of its vie 
tal blood fhould ftagnate, that either we or our pofterity dhalk 
live to fee its joyful refurrection. We cannot help thinking the 
public, theretoreyhizhly itdebeed to.all men-of abilities: who, 
rifking, ‘witha noble fortitude, ‘the contenvpt of being ranked 
with idle Enthufiafts, and vifionary Projectors, employ their 
thoughts on expedients to reniove the danger, or even‘ to-put off 
the evii-day,. of ‘fo dreadful’ a cataftrophe. : 


Of all the proje&s we remember to have feen, for paying off 
the National: Debt, the propofal before us feems the bet calcus 
lated (we wifh we could fay the moft likely) to be put in exe- 
cution. But we fear that the mercenary phalanx of Direétors 
of Companies, Jobbers, Monopolizers, Undertakers for Loans, 
&c. may have more influence than our Author feems to ima- 
gine, in’ preventing the execution‘of a'plan, that, however ad- 
vantageous to the public, clafhes fo violently with their parti2 
cular intereft; . His main ‘ftheme' is‘ this : 


«¢ That a Bank be eftablifhed by Parliament, under the title 
of the National Bank of England; and that the Sinking Fund, 
fubject ‘to, the feveral fecurities already charged on it, be appoint- 
ed.as a fecurity for fuch fums of money as fhall at any time be 
depofited in it. | 


“< That this Bank’ fhall iffie notes, payable to-bearer or order 


on ines for any fum: that fhall be: psid- into it, not lefs than. 
Joo, | 
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‘© That all notes for rool. and upwards for every sol. over 
amd above 1001. fhall entitle the bearer to receive the fame, 
with intereft at the rate of 21. percent. and the fame rate of 
intereft for every fix months, that fuch note fhall remain un- 
paid, over and above one year from the date. But that no in- 
tereit fhall be allowed for any note, for any time lefs than one 
year, nor for any fraction of time lefs than fix months after- 
wards, nor for any fraction of money lefs than 501. over and 
above 1ocl. 


«¢ That the money arifing from the public revenue be paid 
from time to time into this bank, as at prefent into the Exche- 
quer; and that all the Officers of the Revenue be obliged to re- 
ceive thefe notes, as cafh in all payments. 


«< That the Lords Commiffioners of his Majefty’s Treafury 
fhall have power to draw, or iflue orders to this Bank for the 
payment of money to the fame amount, and for the fame pur- 
pofes they now do to the Exchequer; with a further power ‘alfo 
of drawing for any fum not exceeding 500,0001. more than the 


receipt on account of the public revenue may have brought ‘inte 
the Bank at the time. 


« That the prefent Officers of the Exchequer, whofe offices 
fhall ceafe by the eltablifhment of this Bank, be employed in 
fuch, offices in it, as may be deemed proper, with falaries equal 
to what.they enjoy at prefent, and all the other profits of their 
employments ; and that fuch other Officers as fhall be affected 
in the profits of their employments, be allowed additional fala- 
ries, equal to the full amount of what they may lofe by this 
eftablifhment. But that all future Officers of the Bahk be ap- 
pointed by the Directors, at fuch falaries as they fhall think 
proper. 

** That the current buftnefs of the Bank be under the direc- 
tion of thirty- fix Gentlemen of eftates of inheritance in land ; 
each to the amount of 10001. per annum, at the léaft, in pof- 
feffion. ‘That twenty-four of thefe be appointed the firft year 
by lot, and twelve of thefe twenty-four appointed in the fame 
Manner the next year; to whom the twelve not firft appointed 
are to be added; and that every year after twelve Direétors be 
chanzed by rotation, fo that the number be conftantly twenty- 
Four inthe direction; and each of thefe twenty-four be allowed 
a falury of 1. proportioned in fome meafure to the con- 
ftancy of his attendance, with a proper draw-back for non-at- 
tendance, otherwife the office may foon become a fine cure to 
many.” 


It 








Foreft Lands and Chaces. 18% 


It is next propofed, that the accounts and other tranfaQions 
of this Bank be laid annually before the Houfe of Commons ; 
to a Committee of which the infpection and examination of 
them fhall be referred. After which our Author obfetves ‘* that 
there is no nation in Europe {o well adapted by its fituation and 
conftitution, its power, independence, and commerce, for the 
eftablifhment of a general Bank, as this is. But were it to be 
confidered as merely confined to this kingdom ; a national par- 
liamentary Bank, under proper regulations, would be of infi- 
nite advantage; and the Sinking Fund, with the faith of Par- 
liament to make good all fums of money that fhalt be depofited 
in this Bank, is, undoubtedly, fuch a fecurity, and eftablifh- 
ment, as cannot be given by any other State: and to all ap- 
pearance would be a fufficient inducement to foreigners, as well 
as natives, to prefer this to all others, on account of its fecurity, 
were no other beneftt to arife. But the additional profit of two 
and-a-halé per cent. would certainly be a means of its becom- 
ing, in time, the common repofitory of the money of Europe.” 


Our Projector then proceeds to fhew the utility of his cheme; 
and, the reafonablenefs as well as the means, of putting it in exe- 
cution. He propofes, that the money ronges in this new Baak, 
over and above what may be deemed neceflary for the circulaticn 
of its notes, may be applied to the difcharge of part of the na- 
tional debt. ‘This money, he fuppofes, will, in all probability, 
be returned to the Bank in a fhort time, and may be applied 
again in the fame manner, whilft any part of our redeemable 
debt remains unpaid: by which method there will be a faving 
to the public of one per cent. the difference between the interett 
now paid, and that to be paid by this Bank; which, with the 
additional three per cent. for fuch part of the national debt as 
may be abfolutely difcharged yearly by the Sinking Fund, would, 
in a fhort time, reduce fuch debt to a moderate fize, and enable. 
the Parliament to abolifh fome of our moft burthenfome taxes, 
without taking from the produce of the Sinking Fund. 


Our Author goes on to remove the objections that may be 
made to his fcheme, and to illuftrate the advantages which wil! 
thence accrue to individuals: he then treats of. the propriety of 
diflolving the prefent Bank of England.. With this view, he 
examines into the privileges it is entitled to, and the terms on 
which they were granted; beginning with the a& pafled in its 
avour, in the eighth of King William III. and continued. by 
ubfequent acts to the firft of Auguft 1764. . 


In this part of his pamphlet he complains of the ungrateful 
conduct of the Direétors, both with regard to individuals and to 
the Government. He remarks, that the exclufive privileges of 
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the Bank were granted in confideration of fums of money. ad- 
vanced, from time to time, to the Government; and that its 
credit hath been conftantly fupported by the whole body of our 
Merchants, particularly in the rebellion of 1745, when the de- 
mands on it became fo prefling, that it would have been found 
difficult, if not impoffible, to have kept on a courfe of payment, 
even in the manner it then did, were it not for the general affo. 
ciation and agreement of the Merchants to accept its notes, as 
money, inall payments. And yet, notwithftanding thefe fignal 
fervices of the Merchants, and the privileges granted on the part 
of the Government, he obferves, that the Directors put a fud- 
den ftop, in the year 1758, to their ufual manner of difcount- 
ing bills; which laid the Merchants under extreme difficulties, 
threw a general damp on trade, and in its confequences affected 
the public Funds to a very great degree: a ftagnation in this 
branch of credit, laying many principal Merchants, who were 
Subfcribers to the Government Loan, under the neceffity of dif- 
pofing of their fubfcriptions almoft at any price, in order to keep 
up the regularity of their ordinary payments. Again, their re- 
fufing to advance money to the Government, on the land-tax 
granted by Parliament for the year 1760, a profitable branch, 
which they had till that time almoft wholly engrofled, he fays, 
might have been attended with very fatal confequences to the 
nation, when we were fo deeply engaged in an expenfive wari 
And tho’, continues he, ‘* the Directors might have had ver 
powerful motives for ating as they did, with which the public 
was not, nor was it prudent it fhould be, made acquainted ; 
yet I prefume the extraordinary influence this body hath acquir- 
ed, both with refpect to the funds, and the commercial credit 
of the kingdom; and alfo, how far the fafety, or welfare of 
either may, at any time, be endangered by it, are matters of 
fuch confequence, as-may well deferve the ferious confideration 
of the Legiflature.” 


It is for all thefe. reafons, and to make room for a national 
Bank, that he thinks the Legiflature fhould not grant the pre- 
fent Bank a farther term, when that of their prefent privileges 
is expired. But as the difcharge of the whole debt due to the 
Bank, which amounts at prefent to 11,686,800]. and twelve 
months notice, are abfolute conditions that muft be complied 
with, before fuch afcheme can take place, he propofes that fum 
fhall be timely raifed. To this end he would’ have a great part 
of the royal ih orefts and Chaces, and particularly Enfield’ Chace 
and Epping Foreft, put up to fale. By this expedient, how- 
ever, he propofes, to raife only the fum of four millions toward 
the purpofe intended. How the remainder is to be procured he 


does not tell us, tho’ he intimates that it might eafily be a 
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If he means in the way of borrowing, however, we doubt it 
much; as it'may be expected, that the ufual Undertakers 
for Loans, will join all their forces to oppofe a {cheme fo detri- 
mental to their private intereft; and we fear, feven millions 
could not be eafily raifed for this, or any other purpofe, with- 


out them. 


Our Author adds many fenfible and judicious refle&tions, to 
illuftrate and enforce his fcheme; of the advantages of which 
we are fully convinced, tho’ not to the degree he aims at; 
particularly in regard to the expences of any future war, the 
circumftances of which it, is impoflible to forefee. 

K-n-k 





Pre-Exiftence, a Poem. Pra-Exiftentia Poema Latine reditum. 
Bath, printed for Leake and Frederick. 8vo. 1s. 


HE origin of the human foul has often employed the con- 
TT jeCtures of Philofophers. Some have afcribed it to the vivific 
principles of the Semen humanum; and others have fuppofed, 
that the foul is infufed into the foetus by the creative power of 
the Deity. Others again, with what probability we fhall not 
take upon us to fay, have afferted, that all human fouls were 
originally angelic fpirits, who, having been feduced by the arts 
of the grand Deceiver, to join his rebel-party, were, for this 
crime, condemned to fuffer imprifonment in an earthly body. ° 
This laft opinion has been efpoufed not only by many of the 
Heathen Philofophers, by the Sophifts of Greece, the Bramins 
of India, the Chaldean and the Perfian Magi, but by many of 
the Profeffors of Chriftianity alfo, by Origen, Tertullian, &c. 


Upon this fyftem the poem before us is founded ; and as every 
fyftem concerning the origin of the foul muft be imaginary, it 
is with more propriety made the fubject of poetry than it could 
have been of philofophy. 


The poem contains a narrative of the events which happened 
from the conteft of Michael and Satan, till.the creation of the 
world. It opens with the fignal given’ from the Areh-angel’s 
trumpet, upon which the gates of Tartarus are clofed, and the, 
victorious armies return to heaven. Then follows the account 
of thofe {fpirits who had been feduced, but, being penitent, were, 
not condemned to Tartarus, though they were banifhed from 
heaven, The gates of heaven, the throne of God, and the 
angels furrounding the throne, are defcribed, after which, fen- 
tence is pronounced upon the different orders of fpirits. 


A daring 
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A daring imagination, and an unequal diction, frequently in- 
flated and obfcure, characterife this performance ;° from which 
we fhall felect one fhort paflage, together with its correfpondent 
Latin, as fpecimens of the original, and of the tranflation. 


Pre-Exiftence, a Poem. 


"Tis therefore my decree the foul return 

Naked from off this beach*, and perfeé blank 
To vifit the new world, and {trait to feel 

Itfelf in crude confiftence clofely fhut 

The dreadful monument of juit revenge, 

Immur’d by Heaven’s own hand, and plac’d erect 
On fleeting matter, all imprifon’d round 

With walls of clay; th’ ethereal mould fhall bear 
The chain of members, deafen’d with an ear, 
Blinded by eyes, and manacled in hands. 

Here anger, vaft ambition, and difdain, 

And all the haughty movements rife and fall, 

As ftorms of neighbouring atoms tear the foul, 
And hope, and love, and all the calmer turns 

Of eafy hours, in their gay gilded fhapes, 

With fudden run fkim o'er deluded minds, 

As matter leads the dance; but one defire 
Unfatisfied thall mar ten thoufand joys. 


Littore ab hoc igitur mens prorfus nuda recedat, 


- Invifatque novum mundum : et fe fentiat una 


Quaque ftatim cruda, firmis compagibus arftam 
Materia, jufte peene monumenta tremenda! 
Erecto informans perituram vertice maflam, 
Omnipotente ipfo luteis circumdata muris : 
Membrorum ztheream ignavorum atrocia formam 
Vincla prement, czxcis oculis, furda aure gravatam, 
Adttrictaque catenatis compagine palmis. 

Hic ira, ambitio, faftus, cunctique fuperbi 
Exurgunt motus, reciduntque ; ferocia bella 
Prout mifcent vicini atomi. Et {pes dulcis amorque 
Blandarum horarum folatia Jenia, curfum 

Materia variante fuum, dulcedine peétus 

Delufom fubita fica fub imagine, mulcent ; 

Aft Juétu implebdit mifero fola una voluptas 

Irrita fruftratam, mille inter gaudia, mentem. 













































We have fedom met with a tranflation fo faithful to its ori- 
ginal, and, at the fame time, fo pure in itfelf. It has much 


claffical fimplicity and elegance, and not on 


exhibits invaria- 


bly the fenfe of the original, but, by its purity and precifion, | 
frequently ferves as a comment on what in the Englifh poem was 


* From the Beach of Lethe. 


Hither compell’S the foul muft drink long draughts 


Of thofe forgetful ftreams, till forms within, 
And all the great ideas fade and die, 


obfcure. 
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obfcure. Upon the whole, the tranflation may, in fome refpects, 
be thought a much better poem than the original. 


We cannot quit this-article without expreffing our abhorrence 
of thofe doétrines which reprefent the Divine Being in the cha- 
raéter of an Eaftern Defpot ; which give him the flaming right- 
hand, and the triumphal chariot; as if the Almighty could not 
be painted truly glorious, but at the expence of the blood and 
fufferings of his creatyres, . 

Lin, 





— 


Two Elegies. 1. The Bee. 2. The Bulfinch. gto, 64d, 
Dodfley, 


Pp™ FIXED to thefe Elegies is the following matto; 


Let not the Cexsor’s ear difdain 
Thefe leffons of humanity, 

Tho’ chanted by the feather’d train, 
Or Nature's infect progeny. 


To humanize the heart, is the peculiar tafk of the Mufes, and 
the nobleft employment within their fphere. Whenever, there- 
fore, leflons of humanity are intended to be. conveyed in verfe, 
we muft be pleafed with the defign, though we may not always 
approve the execution. We fat down to review thefe Elegies 
with the fame fentiments we entertain in all our critical labours, 
defirous, for our own fakes,~as well as for the Author’s, to find 
fufficient caufe for commendation. ‘To confer praife on literary 
merit, is not Jefs delightful to ourfelves, than it may prove to the 
Authors whom we thus diftinguifh ; and this miay be eafily ac- 
counted for, as the principal happinefs of mankind confifts in the 
exercife of the benevolent affections. But. to the misfortune of 
the Reviewer, in the promifcuous multitude of literary produc- 
tions, little is found either to gratify tafte in the pervfal, or to 
indulge benevolence‘in the review. ‘The territories of DuLe- 
NEss are not lefs extenfive than ‘barren, and her offspring ae 
induftrious in proportion to the fterility of their inheritance. 


Whether the Author of thefe Elegies muft be numbered a- 
mong the Votaries of this Goddefs, we fhalk leave our Readers 
to determine ; and, after we have fummed up the evidence for and 
againft him, we doubt not but their verdict will be impartial, '’ 


Firft, then, whatever merit the following ftanza may have, 
we apprehend it is not, altogether original,.as we.remember a 
little epigram, which it, in fome meafure, refembles. 


Rev. Mar. 1763. Q | Faiz 
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Prout mifcent vicini atomi. Ex {pes dulcis amorque 
Blandarum horarum folatia lenia, curfum 
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Delufom fubita fica fub imagine, mulcent ; 
Aft luétu implebit mifero fola una voluptas 
Irrita fruftratam, mille inter gaudia, mentem. 


We have fedom met with a tranflation fo faithful to its ori- 
ginal, and, at the fame time, fo pure in itfelf. It has much 
claffical fimplicity and elegance, and not only exhibits invaria- 
bly the fenfe of the original, but, by its purity and precifion, | 
frequently ferves as a comment on what in the Englifh poem was 


* From the Beach of Lethe. 


Hither compell’d the foul muft drink long draughts 

Of thofe forgetful ftreams, till forms within, 

And all the great ideas fade and die, 
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)REFIXED to thele Elegies is the following metto ; 


: Let not the Cexsoe’s ear difdain 
Thefe leffons of humanity, 
Tho’ chamred by the feather’d train, 
Or Nature's uniect progeny. 


To humanize the heart, is the peculiar tafk of the Mutes, and 
the nobleft employmerit within their {phere. Whenever, there. 
fore, lefflons of humanity are intended to be conveyed in verle, 
we mutt be pleafed with the defign, though we may not always 
approve the execution. We fat down to review thefe Elegies 
with the fame fentiments we entertain in all our critical labours, 
defirous, for our own fakes, as well as for the Author’s, to fiad 
fufficient caufe forcommendation. ‘lo confer praife on literary 
merit, is not lefs delightful to ourfelves, than it may prove to the 
Authors whom we thus diftinguifh; and this may be eafily ac~ 
counted for, as the principal happinefs of mankind conlifts in the 
exercife of the benevolent affections. But to the misfortune of 
the Reviewer, in the promifcuous multitude of literary produc- 
tions, little is found either to gratify tafte in the pervfal, or ta 
indulge benevolence‘in the review. ‘The territories of Duns. 
NESs are not lefs extenfive than barren, and her offspring axe 
induftrious in proportion to the fterility of their inheritance, 


Whether the Author of thefe Elegies muft be numbered a- 
mong the Votaries of this Goddefs, we fhall leave our Readeys 
to determine ; and, after we have fummed up the evidence for and 
againft him, we doubt not but their verdiét will be impartial,’ 


Firft, then, whatever merit the following ftanza may have, 
we apprehend it is not. altogether original,.as we remember 4 
litle epigram, which it,. in fome meafure, refembles. 


Rev. Mar. 1763. OQ fain 
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Fain would fhe now retard the parting day ; 

But all the fky was mark’d with purple ftreaks ; 
Fain have delay’d to wing her weary way, 

And thus her dear companions fhe befpeaks. 





The epigram we allude to, was written by Sir C 


s B—ck, 
on the addrefles paid to Mifs C—ft, by Mr. Fane, a very cor- 
pulent Gentleman : 


I Fane would have Mifs Jenny C—ft; 
I Fane would have her, and I mutt: 
But fhould fhe fly me when I woo, 

I Fane would not purfue. 


Thus it is that the Bee befpeaks her dear companions. 


Then bid farewel to all thefe bleft retreats, 
Where oft ye’ve rov’d thro’ many a fummer’s day, 
And from each flower have fip’d the lofcious {weets, 
A debt at leaft ‘twere gratitude to pay. 


It is the bufinefs of poetry to inftruct as well as to entertain: 
agreeably to which our Author has very artfully introduced a 
leffon of politenefs in the above ftanza. Melifia informs her 
mates, that they ought, in good manners, to bid farewel to, 
and take a proper leave of the place, where they had eaten and 
drank fo plentifully. This is agreeable to all notions of good 
breeding, and we cannot but commend the Poet for teaching 
his Bees fo much politenefs as well as gratitude. 


All this makes for the Author; but we fear the following 
verfe will go againft him. When the Bees were returning to 
their hives, fays he; 


With pleafare all their golden thighs furvey. 


It is impoffible that fuch a delicate, polite Bee as Mrs. Melifla, 
fhould exhibit her thighs to.a gaping mob. 


_ For this, however, ample compenfation is made by the. fol- 
lowing well-tim’d fatire. Man, it feems, who appeared to be 
Melifla’s friend, turns out. her ditter’/? foe. He determines, in 
fhort, to rob herhive; and this horrid act, the Author tells us, 


he contrived to perpetrate, 
, When all was hufh’d, and not one watch awake, 


What an excellent oblique fatire is this upon our London 
Watchmen, whe, alas! are too often afleep, when, they fhiould 
be doing their duty ! 


- This Elegy conchides with poetical juftice. ‘When the rob- 
ber had plundered the hives, and, -as ous Author has it, — 
bree 
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breed*, one furviving Bee makes a pathetic complaint, after 
which, 





a fettling on the murderer's eye, 
Deep fhe infix’d her painful fting, and dy’d. 

The fecond Elegy is founded on a circumftance of cruelty, 
of which we could not have thought the tender fex capable. A 
Lady’s favourite Bulfinch is introduced, complaining that his 
Miftrefs had commanded his eyes to be put out, in order to im- 
prove his fong. Good God! could it be poffible? could any 
one of that lovely fex, whofe gentlenefs of heart is its moft ami- 
able. and moft diftinguifhing charaCteriftic, be guilty of fuch a 
refined piece of cruelty? , 


Fantaene animis celeftibus Ira ? 


However, if this hath ever been practifed, and if this Elegy be 
really founded on a fact, we muft, as Men, give the Author our 
beft thanks, for expofing fuch a fhocking inftance of inhuma- 
nity, though, as Critics, we cannot fay much in behalf of his 
performance. 


* Tt is aftonifhing that this unneceffary cruelty is ftill fo generally 
practiced, notwithftanding fo many ingenious treatifes have been pub- 
lifhed, in which the method is fhewn how to take the honey, without 
deftroying the poor innocent proprietors ! 

La. 


Debates of the Houfe of Commons, from the Year 1667 to the Year 
1694. Collected by the Hon. Anchitel Grey, Eiq; who was 
thirty Years Member for the Town of Derby; Chairman of 
feveral Committees ; and decyphered Coleman’s Letters, for 
the Ufeof the Houfe. In ten Volumes. 8vo. Henry, &c. 
Vols. III. and 1V. See our laft Month’s Review. 





( Article continued. ) 


HESE Debates now draw to a period which prefents 

a fcene the moft reproachful to a nation, and the moft 
dangerous to public welfare. At home, we find the Court 
refigned to luxury and diffipation, and fo deeply immerfe 
in vice and immorality, as not to think it Zit their whi 
to preferve even the femblance of virtue and decorum. 
Want, the hungry fiend which ever attends the voluptudus and 
profligate, ftared the Miniftry in the face, and provoked their 
rapacity. With a view to fcreen themfelves from the punifh- 
ment due to their mal-adminiftration, and to raife farther fup- 
plies for the gratification of their inordinate appetites, they fou 
themfelves under a neceffity of lavifhing the public trédfure’to 
corrupt others; and thus they feattered the feeds of that vend- 
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lity, which, to the feandal of Government, hath fince ripened 
into fyftem. ' Such a thameful perverfion of the true ends. of 
Government, rendered the adminiftration generally obnoxious, 
and gave birth to mutual diftruft between the King and his 
People. The public jealoufies moreover were inflamed by the 
profpect of a Succeiior, who was known to profefs a religion, 
as incompatible with the principles of civil liberty, as it-is ree 
pugnant to the duties of real piety, and manly devotion. 


If we turn our eyes abroad, we behold a young and enter. 
prizing Monarch, feizing every thing within the grafp of doz 
minion, and meafuring the bounds of juftice by the ftandard of 
his power. ‘To the fatal fupinenefs of this reign, or rather to 
the fhameful connivance, and unnatural aid, of a corrupt Ad- 
minj{tration, we may, ina great meafure, impute the enormous 
growth of the French power, which hath fince coft this nation 
fo much blood and treafure to reduce. The Patriots of thofe 
days, however, did not behold with indifference, the hafty 
{trides which our rivals took toward univerfal dominion: and, 
in the two volumes before us, there are fome fenfible and fpirited 
debates, concerning the means of checking their progrefs. But 
the firft debate which merits our attention, relates to a matter of 
domeftic concern. Some Members being difcontented, among 
other things, at the late prorogation, a motion was made for 
producing certain records touching the King’s paffing of bills, 
among which the following is particularly obfervable. 


Rotul. Parl. 2 Ric. 2. num, 28. 


«¢ Alfo the Commons fupplicate, becaufe petitions and bills 
put in (or into) Parliament, by divers perfons of the Com- 
mons, cannot of the fame, before this time, any anfwer have.” 


<¢ ‘That of the petitions and bills put in this prefent Parliament, 
and of all other petitions and bills that fhall be put into (or in) 
Parliaments in time to come, that good and gracious anfwers 
and remedy to (or of ) them be orda:ned before the departure of 
every Parligment, and on, or of this, due eftatute be made in 
this prefent Parliament, and entailed to remain for all time to 
‘come, if youpleafe. ° 


The ANSWER. | 

¢ Jt pleafeth the King, that all {uch petitions; delivered in 
‘Parliament of things which .clfewhere cannot be determined, 
-good and reafonable anfwer be made and given before departure 
“Of Parliament.” : 


~ Several other records likewile were produced in favour of Li- 
erty; and amotien w x made by Mr. Sacheveyell, that ary 
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might be printed; which, by fome, was not approved of; 
whereupon the following debate enfued. 


Mr. Sacheverell.] ‘* If it give’ offence, I will not prefs the. 


printing them. But think the Gentlemen near the. King con- 
cerned in the advifing the laft prorogation, and therefore moved, 
that of 2 Richard 2, to be printed. 


Colonel Titus.] ** Thinks the record of no moment, and 
no reafon to fpend time on it, now fo-many things of confe- 
quence are on our hands. There is fomething of more confi- 
deration than either grievances, religion, or property; your 
fafety to be confidered before all things. —He takes the kingdom 
to be in a dangerous condition, both as to friends, enemies, 
and allies. Were we ever m fuch acondition of potency of 
our enemies abroad? Suppofe a man’s houfe in an ill condition, 
ard he calls his friends to advife about the repairs of the breaches 
of it. One finds fault with the wainfcoat, another that the 
panes in the windows are broken, the other is for ordering the 


cufhions in the chapel right, but -fays another, * Your timber 


is rotten, and the houfe ready to fall down.’ And {ays one, 
‘ Your houfe is befet with thieves and robbers.’ In the mean 
time the fervants are drinking in aroom, and the fobereft in the 
houfe are falling out about religion. If this be the condition of 
the houfe, how many years purchafe would you give for it ’— 
Would refolve the Houfe into a grand Committee, to confider 
of the fafety of the nation in the condition we are in, 


Sir Nicholas Carew.] ‘* Titus has omitted one thing—Ser- 
vants together by the ears, who fhouid cheat their Mafter moft. 


Colonel Titus.] ‘* Moves that afperfions may not be in de- 
bates. He is the King’s Servant, and if there be any fuch 
cheats, begin with him, or where you pleafe elfe. But his mo- 
tion, if ob‘erved, brings all cheats into confideration. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] ‘* The way to fecure the, nation, is to 


quict people’s minds, and that is to kecp men at home, from 
fervice beyond the fea.—And would have the ftate of the navy 


confidered on Saturday. If the ftores be full, it is very well ;’ 


if empty, ‘it will be no fecret here, our neighbours, may take 
notice of it. 


Colonel Titus.] “ Neglect this, whilft your neighbours 
make fuch preparation: where will you be four months hence ? 


Sir Edward Dering.] ‘* Decay of feamen is not to be reme- 
died; fhips may be built in few months, and ftores got. 


_ Mr, Secretary Coventry.] ‘* How hofpitals have been ma- 
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naged, and what money has been fpent, which ought to main- 
tain the lame foldiers and widows, is worth your enquiry.” 


From this diforderly debate, we may perceive how, in large 
aflemblies, the vivacity and paffion of individuals, frequentl 
turns the difpute from the real point in queftion. With refpec 
tothe record of Richard the fecond, which was the matter pro- 
perly before the Houfe, it is ftrange that Colonel Titus fhould 
think it ** of no moment.” Qn the contrary, that record is 
certainly of the higheft importance, fince, on the conftruction 
of it, depends the meafure of the King’s prerogative with re- 
gard to the prorogation, &c. of Parliaments. But, on fo deli- 
cate a point, prudence bids us fupprefs our animadverfions, and 
leave the Reader to his own reflections. 


An Addrefs having been prefented to the King, for recalling 
the Englifh forces out of France, his Majefty returned the fol- 
lowing anfwer. 


Cuarves R. 
“¢ His Majefty having received an Addrefs from the Houfe of 


Commons, concerning the recalling fuch of his fubjeéts as are 
foldiers in the French King’s fervice, hath thought fit to return 
this anfwer: that fuch [troops] of his fubjects as were in the 
moft Chriftian King’s fervice, before the laft treaty [made] with 
the States General of the United Provinces, and were not, b 
that, to be recalled, as they are at prefent become inconfiderable 
in their numbers, fo his Majefty conceiveth, that they cannot 
be recalled without derogation to his honour and dignity, and 
prejudice to the peace he now enjoyeth, and hath publicly pro- 
fefjed to maintain with all his neighbours. But as to the prohi- 
biting the going over of any more, his Majefty will renew his 
Proclamation, and ufe all other effectual means both to forbid 
and hinder it.” 


Upon the debate of this anfwer, the Houfe refolved itfelf into 
a grand Committee, and proceeded as follows. 


Mr. Garroway.] ‘* This is one. of the ferioufeft bufinefies 
that ever was in the Houfe.-—Would do nothing in it to involve 
the nation in a war; but it ftaggers him to hear the King’s ob- 
ligation named; but yet what that obligation is, not fpoken of. 
Whether it be atreaty or no; for what time, or on what con- 
dition, if declared, we may avoid that rock of awar. All we 
have told us is but a pennyworth of news in the Gazette every 
week, Sometimes we know things that they do not tell us. 
Let them fet us up fome marks whereby we fhall not touch upon 
the King’s honour, and they will be good guides to us eo our 
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debate. The King of France is ready to over-run us all, if his 
conquefts go on. 


Sir Richard Temple.] ** If the proclamation recalls not thefe 
forces, he would go as far in a bill in it asmay be. Propofesa 
farther addrefs to the King, ** to recall all perfons gone over 
fince the Holland peace.” , 


. After long debate, ** The queftion being put, Whether a 
further Addrefs fhould be made to the King, for recall of his 
fubjeéts now in the fervice of the French King, the grand Com- 
mittee thereupon divided; and the Tellers, viz. Sir Trevots 
Williams and Sir John Hanmer, appointed by the Chairman Sir 
Charles Harboard, differing in their account of the Yeas and 
Noes, fome called ‘ Tell again,’ others * Report;’ on which 
gteat diforder begun ; Gentlemen rifihg from their places, anu 
mingling in the pit; hot and provoking difcourfes and geftures 
pafied on both fides, efpecially betwixt Lord Cavendifh and Sir 
John Hanmer. Some faid,, that Lord Cavendifh’s fword was 
half drawn out, but prevented by Mr. Ruffel, who kept clofe 
tohim. Others faid, that Lord Cavendifh fpit in Sir John Han- 
mer’s face; but that was only eagernefs of fpeech, and fo fome 
might accidentally fly from him. But it was vifible to all, that 
Sir James Smith fetting his arms on his fide, did, ina rude man- 
ner, make through the crowd, and joftled feveral, and came up 
to the table, where yet more hot difcourfes pafled between him 
and Lord. Cavendifh, Mr. Stockdale, Mr. Sacheverell, and fe- 
veral others; Mr. Stockdale, and fome others, fetting their 
feet upon the mace, which lay below the table, in the ufual 
place at grandCommittees, This diforder continuing near half 
an hour, the Standers-by, on the upper benches, expecting very 
fatal confequences, efpecially when the young Gallants, as Mr. 
Thynne, Mr. Newport, and feveral others, leaped over the 
feats, to join Lord Cavendifh. But the Speaker, very oppor- 
tunely and prudently, rifing from his feat near.the bar, in.a re- 
folute and flow pace, made his three refpects through the. crowd, 
and took the chair, The mace was ftill retained. by the faid 
Gentlemen; but, at laft, being forcibly laid uponjthe table, all 
the diforder ceafed, and the Gentlemen went_to their_ places. 
The Speaker, being fat, fpoke to this purpofe; * That to bring 
the Houfe into order again, he took the chair, though not ac- 
cording to order.” Some’Gentlemen, as Mr. Sacheverell, and 
others, exceptéd againft his coming into the chair; but the do- 
ing it was genetally approved, as the only expedient to fupprefs 
the diforder. Then | ; 


Sir Thomas Lee.] ‘‘ Moved, that there might be an engage- 
tment pafied upon the honour of every Member, ftanding up in 
O 4 his 
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his place, to.proceed no farther in any thing that had happened 
in the unfortunate diforder at the grand Committee ;_ which was 
feconded by feveral, and confented to by every Member ftanding 
in his place. The Houfe then adjourned to the next day; 
when, after.a tedious debate, it was 


_ & Refolved, That a farther addrefs be prefented to his Ma- 
jefty, for recalling his fubjects that are in the fervice of the French 
ing.” , 


We may judge, from the tumultuou’ proceedings of this 
Committee, that here, as in moft large aflemblies, there was 
more zeal than difcretion. And though the infamous conduc 
of the Adminiftration, in affording fuccour to our natural rival, 
deferved the higheft indignation, yet it is evident, that the op- 
pofition was carried on without temper, and without decency ; 
and favoured more of perfonal pique than of public patriotifm. 
But the object againft whom their impetuofity feems to have 
been particularly directed, was the Duke of Lauderdale, who, 
fince the Commons addrefs for his removal, had been created 
Earl of Guilford: his Majefty having returned an unfatisfaCtory 
anfwer to their addrefs, pretending, among other things, that 
fome of the offences alledged againft the Duke, were fubfequent 
to the laft aét of general pardon, and that an enquiry into any 
thing pardoned by that aét, might give men caufe to fear their fe- 
curity under the firft a& of oblivion, the following debate arofe. 


Sir Kingfmill Lucy.] ‘* We have preffed the King often for 
the removal of the Dake of Lauderdale, and, for anfwer, we 
have only had a civil denial. If there be a reafon to ceafe this 
profecution, would hear it. If he has expiated his former ill 
actions, by ahy thing lately done, it would much prevail with 
him, by fuch a demeanor to forgive what is paft. He has no 
reafon to think his principles ate changed, when he calls thofe | 
that were againft the declaration, ‘ Deferters of the King.’ 
Since the firft: addrefs for his removal, he has had increafe of 
honour, and a péenfion, asif in defiancé of us.+Believes him 
dangetous and obnoxious to the Government, and as fuch aone 
would havethim removed.” * ~ , qT", 7 83 Aske 


_ Sir Jofeph Tredenham.}. ** Should the Duke of Lauderdale 
be banifhed, on this addrefs, the late aét of parliament would 
be violated, or at leaft fufpended. Should it be violated, the 
King may juftly fay, he has gone by meafures we have given 
him.~-Hopes we {hall acquiefce in the King’s anfwer, as our 
progenitors have done before us. le eon 
_. Mr. Sawyer.] «* The long robe have been called for often in 
this debate, to give their opinion in the difference between an 
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actof oblivion and grace. In that of oblivion, reproaches fhould 


cea‘e, and there is a penalty affixed. - Pardon. is inthe nature of . 
oblivion; for if any man be called.a felon, if he be pardoned, 


an action of Jate lies upon it.: If aman have a particular par- 
don, though fuch pardons be good. phyfic, yet they are ill food, 
We have had inftances of words the Duke has fpoken ; “and once 
the King, in his anfwer, reminds you of the time, before the 
pardon—+Has this, he thinks, by way of admiration‘ Have 
you ngthing elfe to fay ?” : 


Sir Robert Howard.] ‘¢ Perhaps the Houfe is inflamed by the 
Duke of Lauderdale’s high carriage.—-The Duke of Bucking- 
ing has not carried himfelf at this rate; though your vote was 
not fo fharp upon him as upon the Duke.—Moves, that in vin- 
dication of the honour of the Houfe, upon your re-addrefs, your 
apprehenfion of the nation may be exprefled—* While fuch a 
perfon is about the King’"—afid‘fubmit jt to him. 


Mr. Bennet.] ‘ It is faid abroad, that the way.to have pre- 
ferment, is to be under the difpleafure of this Houfe. It is 
ftrange that one Scotchman fhould ftand in the way of the Houfe 
of Commons, that have given fo many millions of »mopey.—— 
Hopes that our addrefs will be penned with that modefty that 
the King will grant it. | 


Serjeant Jones.] ‘* As to the words fpoken by the Duke, they 
are very ill; but he takes them to be pardoned by the act; and 
that act muft be broken, if you proceed farther in this addrefs. 
The differences fpoken of, between an aé of pardon and obli- 
vion, are rather nominal than real. He would fay nothing of 
his own head or authority, but out of Lord Hobart’s Reports. 
In hiy Pleas, one called the Plaintiff * Thief;’? the Defendant 
did confefs he ftole a horfe, but had his pardon for it. It was 
judged, ‘that the Plaintiff ftood right to all intents and purpofes, 
becaufe the Defendent had broke the aét of oblivion. It is faid, 
we have addrefled twice—Sees no reafon why we fhould do it a 


thirdtime. If the King fhould fay, * [know nothing of caufe . 


for remova] of the Duke, yet I do remove him for thofe words,’ 
he knows not how it can confift with your juftice—God fays, 
his mercy is over all bis works. If we have not a confidence in 


the’ King’s mercy, he knows not whether we can have confi-. 
dence in any thing.” ~ 


[A farther addrefs was ordered to be prefented, 136 to 116.] 


_ We find that in this debate, the Lawyers were particularly 
tender of his Grace, for reafons which are very obvious. Their 
chicanery, however, could not prevail againft the juft indigna- 
Ucn ofthe Houfe: and we cannot but admire the perfeverance 
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of thefe Patriots, in offering repeated addrefles, after the King 
had fo ftrongly exprefled his difinclination to favour their de. 
fires. But the Miniftry as yet were but young in the art of ma- 
naging the Houfe: or, rather, in truth, there was not yet pafture 
enough in the-hands of the Adminiftration, for the herd of ve- 
nality to graze upon. 


Several efforts about this time were made to fecure the Inde- 
pendence of Parliament; and, in a Committee of Privileges, 
it was 


Refolved, ‘* That if any perfon or perfons hereafter to be 
elected, &c. fhall, by himfelf, or any other in his behalf, or at 
his charge, at any time before the day of his election, give any 
perfon or perfons, having a voice in any fuchelection, any meat 
or drink, exceeding in their true value five pounds in the whole, 
in any place or places, but in his own dwelling-houfe or habita- 
tion, being the ufual place of his abode for twelve months laft 
paft, or fhall, before fuch election be made and declared, make 
any other prefent, gift or reward, or any promife, obligation, 
or engagement to do the fame, &c. every fuch entertainment, 
prefent, &c. is and fhall be a fufficient ground to make every 
fuch election void.” 


When we confider that the Reprefentatives had, but a little 
while before, received wages from their Conftituents, and had 
ftill a right to demand them, Corruption muft have made h 
ftrides to render this Refolution neceflary: a refclution highly 
laudable in itfelf, and which, if duly executed, would effectu- 
ally check venality, and prevent thofe fcenes of riot, intoxica- 
tion, and debauchery, which are a fcandal to government, and 
a reproach to humanity. 


Among the many extraordinary bills offered in this feffion, 
we cannot omit taking notice of the following, which probably 
meant much more than the promoters expreffed. 


_ © Mr, Mallet profferred to bring in a bill to repeal the act of 
King Jameg, entitled, “Felony to marry a fecond hufband, or 
wife, the former being living.” 


Mr. Waller.] ‘* There are fome things that ought mot to be 
named, even amongft the Gentiles. But is forry to read, that 
our Saviour was fon of a virgin who had but one hufband, and 
that fuch a thing as this fhould be reported to be difcourfed of 
within our doors. Wecannot do fuch athingas this. Let-the 
Gentleman that would bring it in, tell him, whether his dove- 
houfe is not better ftored, where one cock has but one hen, than 
his yard, where one cock has many hens. (Mallet, in sa J 
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the bill, pretended it was for peopling the nation, and preventing the 
promifcuous ujeof women) \t is {uch an abominable bill, that it. 
is not fit to be retained. 


Sir Lionel Jenkins.] ** Saying it was againft the canons and 
decretals of the Church. 


Mr. Mallet.] ** Said he knew no canons nor decretals it was 
againft, but thofe of Rome, with which Jenkins was better ac- 
quainted than himfelf. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] ‘* The beft queftion to this purpofe is, to 
read the order of the day.” 


We are very cautious of hazarding our fentiments on fo nice, 
a fubject ; but we will be bold to fay, that it may be imputed to 
our ineffectual provifions refpecting matrimony, that polygamy, 
though prohibited by law, is fo much practifed in fact. 


In a grand Committee of Grievances, the Houfe took into 
farther confideration, the growing greatnefs of Fran¢e, which 
produced the following curious and interefting debate. 


Sir William Coventry.} ‘* As for ‘ Grievances,’ he is not 
very forward to prefent any. But there is one, above all, that 
concerns us all to think of. _Confider the pofture we are in, in 
relation to France, the greateft grievance that can be to the na- 
tion. In refpeét of France and Popery, all other things are but 
trifles. Popery may be here without France ;. but it is impoffible 
that France fhould be here without Popery. Four or five years 
fince, we had a notion of France’s greatnefs, but we fee the 
thing not better. We fee how prevalent it is, Though the 
Bifhops of Munfter and Cologne were once for him, and are 
now fallen off, yet he alone can contend with all Europe. If 
he had the talent to move affe€tions, he would not go about it, 
but will urge this by reafons. The end and purpofe of France’s 
conquefts, isnot for trade. ‘The whole bent of France (a ftir- 
ing people) is, toconfider what next thing he will andertake, if 
he get reft again. Having almoft fwallowed Flanders, will he 
not begin again? He kept not Holland, becatife Germany 
would not endure it. Probably, he will employ his conqu 
to provoke the iflands, the continent not enduring him. If 
once France get peace, nothing is fo feazible and practicable as 
England; and he can never mafter Holland-without firft mafter- 
ing us. Would now confider, though there.is a bill for recall- 
ing the forces out of France, that that is no plaifter for this 
fore. If Flanders be fwallowed up, there is nothing betwixt 
us and France. Some Gentlemen may flatter them(felves, that 
Holland will be their next concern, which was loft poffibly be- 
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caufe their army was noarmy. All hopes are, that Frarice may 
not géta peace. We are not making laws to bind the King of 
France, but would make an humble addrefs to the King, * that, 
as we have a care of his concern, he would have care of ours,’ 


Sir Thomas Clarges. ] This ** Grievance of France is a 
matter of fo great confequence, that if there bé no tendency of 
redrefling it this day, we are loft. He fears the King is betray- 
ed.—But {till as we go away in intermiffion of Parliament, there 
is fome interpofition betwixt his goodnefs and us. The laft 
time we met, the next day after this debate, we had a proroga- 
tion. It was faid, * that tumult frighted the late King away 
from Whitehall ;’. but it was Whitehall frighted him. The Se- 
cretary of State, and other great Officers, after ey had brought 
the misfortunes On him, left him.—He was in France in the 
King’s exile, where he obferved, that though his Majefty was 
fon of adaughter of France, he had but a poor pittance, and 
they fent him out of France. He afked the great men there, 
why they ufed him fo? They anfwered, ¢ It is our intereft in- 
duces us to it,’ Now, when things are thus carried, it is dark; 
and he underftands not why this, friendfhip is with France. 
The great Minifter, Mazarine, would not have fo much as a 
conference with him. He has heard, that it broke the Ambaf- 
fador’s heart (Lockhart) at Paris, that now he could not do the 
King fo much fervice as he formerly could do the Ufurper Crom- 
well, The King of France’s great fleet is not built to take Vi- 
enna. Books are written to whifper Popery in the people’s ears, 
and we are weakened by giving money, and our locks are cut off, 
and the Philiftines ‘are upon us. Forces are fent over into the 
French fervice (fome lately taken in Cornwall,) and lately a 
fhip full of Scots taken by the Oftenders.—He believes the King 
does not know it, elfe we could not be fo interrupted in our ad- 
drefles.—He knows not what to move, but fubmits what he has 
faid to confideration. oe 








Mr. Garroway.]. ¢ Will not enter into the King’s pre- 
rogative about treaties and confederacies.—If you think it wor- 
thy confideration to have a Committee to draw up ani addrefs, 
(though it is a tender point) whatfoever we do in the world, let 
” reprefent the fears of his people of the growing greatnefs of 

rance. : 





- Sir Thomas Clarges.] *¢ ——— Our Ambaflador in France 
ought to have precedency of all, Princes of the blood too, but 
now every tattered coach goes beforehim. Firft goes the King’s 
coach, and then the Princes of the blood, and laftly the Am- 
baflador. . We-have had Ambafladors that wonald not let the 
King’s coach go before them, unlefs the King was‘in it. The 
shies Germans 
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Germans and Princes of Italy will not receive a letter without 
all their titles. T’ake away the Lord Mayor’s’ trappings,. and 
farewell the government of the city, .1n omitting thoie cere= 
monies, you take away royal Majefty.. The Prince of Ligne 
came hither, bravely attended, to vifit our King; and now. the 
French Ambaflador has but a fedan, or a coach and two horfes; 
when he comes to Court. 


Mr, Mallet.] ‘* Knows not why we have fo much tendernefs 
for France. He knows not the benefit we have from them, but 
that they fetch our horfes and our men, and we have nothing 
from them but wine and women, 


Sir George Downing.] ‘* Will you hazard a war rather than 
lofe Flanders, in the condition we are in?- They may reproach 
us, as they did King James, by picturing him in Holland with 
an army of Ambafladors for fecuring the Palatinate. 


Mr. Garraway, faid privately,] ** That our meaning was, 2 
real war, but not acheat, a pickpocket war. 


[Refolved, ‘** That a Committee be appointed, to prepare an 
addrefs to reprefent to his Majefty the danger of the power of 
France, and to defire his. Majefty, by fuch alliances as he fhall 
think fit, to fecure his kingdom, and quiet the fears of his peo- 
ple, and for the prefervation and fecuring of the Spanifh Ne- 
therlands,” ‘Agreed to by the Houfe. ] 


From the whole tenor of this debate, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether thefe Patriots were moft jealous of the French 
King, or of their own Sovereign. Certain it is, that Charles 
paid no real regard to the welfare of his kingdom, and that part- 
ly from natura! levity of difpofition, and partly from fordid mo- 
tives of .perfonal advantage, he was fecretly attached to the in- 
tereft of France, in oppofition to every principle of true policy, 
and every duty of a patriot Prince. The King, hawever, art- 
fully availed himfelf of this addrefs, to draw money from his 
fubjects ; and, though in 2 fubfequent debate they came toa 
refolution to grant 200,600!. yet, he made anfwer, ** that the 
fum was not fufficient, without farther fupply, to:enable him to 
{peak and act thofe things which were defired by his people.” 
The Commons, on the other hand, having no confidence in the 
economy or integrity of their Sovereign, refufed to grant far- 
ther fupply, ‘till he had imparted to them what alliances he had 
formed; and, in the mean time, only gave him general affur- 
ances of their chearful and fpeedy affiftance. Thus, between 
thefe mutual _diftrufts, the grand point under confideration was 
fuffered to remain unprovided for. : 
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Thefe, however, were not the only unhappy mifunderftandings 
which fubfifted at thistime. ‘The jealoufies between the Houfe 
of Lords and Commons, concerning fome points of jurifdiGtion, 
were inflamed to a violent degree on account of an appeal to 
the upper Houfe, in a caufe wherein.a Member of the lower 
was one of the parties. On this occafion, the Commons im- 
peached the fole judicial authority of the Lords, and proceeded 
to great extremities, committing the Counfel who pleaded. at 
che bad bar, for a breach of their privileges. The Lords, 
on the other hand, if they refufed to plead, committed them 
for a contempt; fo that the poor Advocates, being pulled on 
one fide by the Ufher of the Black Rod, and lugged on the 
other fide by the Serjeant at Arms, were in danger of being 
worried to death. To put an end to this difpute, the Parlia- 
ment was prorogued. 


But, in the midft of all their more important confiderations, 
they were not unattentive to grievances of a more private na- 
ture. They examined into the abufes of the Courts of Juftice, 
and particularly enquired into the exorbitant jurifdiction of the 
Court of Chancery: on which occafion Mr. Sacheverell made 
the following remarks. 


Mr. Sacheverell.] ‘* Sees to day what he hoped never to have 
feen ; that after four or five years of mal-proceedings in Weft- 
minfter-Hall, Courts of Juftice are precarious. It feems, that 
grievances are not big enough to be redrefled. The Judges either 
want judgment or honefty. It becomes fix ace or quatre trois, 
for a caule in thofe courts. Would know whether the Chan- 
cery hath taken all law into its authority. One fingle perfon 
may alter ail the law. He fpeaks it not refleCtively on this Lord 
Chancellor, but on that court. And the Judges now having 
their patents durante bene placito, do asthe Court dire&ts. As in 
one Millar's cafe. They come to Sir Lionel Jenkins’s ecclefia+ 
{tical court, and a letter is fent to him from the King, to dire& 
him which way to give bis judgment, and after the letter was 
read, he gave a judgincnt purfuant to it. And at the court he 
faid, ‘ Phe King was concerned, and he would have no-dele- 
gates; aind-has nome.—And, at common law. at Derby and - 
Nottingham affizes, one perfon had paid the duty,. and had a 
difcharge io full. .The.Excifeman comes next-day to diftrain 
upon him, though be owed nothing. The perfon brings his 
action, of trover and converfion for the goods. . The Judge faid, 
‘ Phatethere was an error inthe Officer; but unlefs he count 
tenanced the Officer, the King would lofe his revenue 5» and fo 
he caufed the Jury to be withdrawn. At Nottingham, he was 
of the Grand Jury, and a Recufant was then prefented. : Says 
the Judge, ‘ the indiétment fhall be drawn, and would cul 
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them prefented from fixteen years of age and upwards,’ though 
no evidence upon it. The Judge fent them out with the in- 
di&tment, and the Jury muft find that they came not to church, 
and were all of the age of fixteen years. . He told us, we were 
2 company of Fanatics, and would not find a: Romanift, and 
we muft find fix weeks,’ when three weeks were gone already. 
And fo we went on to find the reft of the time by prophecy. 
In the action brought by Sir Samuel Bernadifton againft the She- 
riff of Suffollé for a falfe return, the Judge faid, ‘* Malfeazance,’ 
in the action, was pepper and falt,-and nothing; and tells you 
itis fonow, becaufe there is an 1001. damage; and fo the She- 
riff may return what Member he pleafes. If this be fo, we all 
fit here to no purpofe. Would therefore firft proceed in the 
grievances from the courts of Weftminfter—or elfe we fit here 
in vain.” ry" 


After long debate on this fubjeé&t, the Houfe came to the fol- 


lowing refolution. 


‘¢ Refolved, That the Houfe be moved. to appoint a Com- 
mittee to bring in a. bill, * for redreffing and regulating all ex- 
traordinary power and jurifdiction. exercifed by the high Court 
of Chancery, and other Courts of Equity, in matters determin- 
able at common’ law ;’ which the Houfe agreed to, and ordered 
Sir Francis Winnington, &c. to bring in {uch a bill.” 


What was the fate of this bill, at prefent we cannot deter- 
mine: but whatever became of it, it certainly produced very 
little effe&: and if thefe Patriots had lived in later days, they 
would have feen the grievance here complained of; rather. ag- 
gravated than redrefled. As to the abufes of the common law 
courts, if we believe Sacheverell’s fpeech, the Judges acted with 
no more difcretion. than integrity. Common policy, might, have 
directed them at leaft, to give fome colour toi partsality and op- 
preflion, and not expofe them in their native hue, to fhock’ the 
public eye. We may be thankful, that we.live in happier 
days, when. the Minifters of Juftice are more-independent of 
the Crown; and haye more wifdom and honefty than-to give 
occafion for any parliamentary fcrutiny into their conducts . 


Thefe two volumes afford many other ‘curious debates, which 
our limits will not allow us to abridge. -: But we cannot conclude 
this article, without taking notice of am incident,: which: ferves 
to fhew that the levity and ludicrous turn of thofe days, could 
not be reftrained even on the moft ferious occafions. In the midft 
of one of theirviolent debates, concerning breach of privilege, 
by an appeal to the Lords Houfe, of ie 
_ & Some Ladies were in the gallery, peeping over the Gentle- 
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men’s fhoulders; the Speaker called out, * What borough do 
thofe Ladies ferve for?” Sir William Coventry replied; * ‘Fh 
ferve for the Speaker’s chamber.’ Sir Thomas Littletori hid. 
<The Speaker might miftake them, for Gentlemen with fine 
fleeves, drefled like Ladies.’ Says the Speaker, ‘1 am fure, 
faw fetticoats. ” 

[Fo be continued in our next. | 
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The Cure of Saul, a Sacred Ode. Written by Dr. Brown 
| 4to. 1s. Davis and Reymers,  - . 


| ONDERFUL are the effects which of old were a- 
. feribed to the united efforts of mufic and poetry: .for 
though we fhould not really believe, that they fubdued the rage 
of wild beafts, or moved inanimate bodies, yet if they are al- 
jowed to have withdrawn’ human iavages from their ferocious 
purfuits and horrid feafts*, their power was certainly very. ex- 
traordinary. Compared with thefe, when we confider the ef- 
fe&ts of this union in our own times, we are apt to entertain a 
very contemptuous idea of modern Bards and Muficians. Were 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Arne to vifit the Cape, it might be quef- 
tioned whether all their mufical efforts could withhold one 
dirty native from the fanguine chace by day, or the filthy feaft 
by night. The Hottentot would probably ftill prefer the tafte 
of his fheep’s guts, in their original ftate, to any found that 
could be drawn from them, when converted into fiddle-ftrings. | 


Let us not, however, fuppofe, that the arts of mufic and 
poetry are more imperfect now than they were of old. The 
ftru€ture of that lyre +, -which Amphion is faid to have invented, 
and therewith to have introduced the Lydian mufic into.Greece, 
appears to us to have been incapable of any great or very. com- 
prehenfive harmony. Befide, the concords of the’ ancient fcale 
were grofs and imperfeét; and it is univerfally allowed, ’ that 
they have been happily tempered by modern improvements. ° 


It is moft probable then, that poetry, in gratitude for the af- 
fiftance fhe received from her fifter art, was lavifh in her praife, 
at the expence of truth. : 


One inftance, however, of. the power of ancient mufic, we 


ace not to doubt, and that is, the [temporary ] Cure of Saul, 


® Hor. Art, Poet, + Quint, Inftit. lib, xii. cap. 10. 
SCS ‘a 
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The various powers of that mufic, whereby the Ifraelitith 
"Shepherd charmed his unhappy Prince, Dr. Brown has attempt- 
ed to exprefs in this facred Ode. Some of its beauti:s and de- 
fets (for both beauties and defects it has) we fhall lay before 
our Readers. 


By fleeple’s terror Saul poffefs’d, 
Deep feels the fiend within his tortur’d breaft. 
Midnight fpeétres round him howl : 
Before his eyes 
In t-oops they rife ; 
And feas of horror overwhelm his foul. 


In this ftanza the dreadful images of terror and diftraction are 
well fuftained, and the meafure of the verfe happily correfponds 
with the imagery ; but we cannot approve the laft line: 
what propriety is there in feas of horror? might nor the Poet 
as well have faid, mountains, or pits, of horror? The bold, 
the inflated expreffion, no doubt, deceived him, 


Sunk on his couch, and loathing day, 
The heaven-forfaken Monarch lay : 

To the fad couch the Shepherd now drew near; 
And, while th’ obedient choir ftood round, 

Prepar’d to catch the foul commanding found, 
He drop’d a generous téar - 
Thy pitying aid, © God, impart! 

For lo! thy poi‘on’d arrows «rink his heart, 





Weare pleafed to find the divine Mufician fo affe&ted with the 
miferies of the Monarch, as to ** drop a generous tear:” and his 
ready addrefs to the Almighty is well conceived; but is ** thy 
poifon’d arrows drink his heart,” properly exprefled, even allowing 
that poifon’d arrows might come from the benevolent Bein 

whom we ferve? We fuppofe, our friend Scriblerus would 


have called this a Catachrelis, 
The mighty fong from chaos rofe. 


But, why? was it only becaufe Virgil made one of his Singers 
commence at Chaos ? 


Hark! loud Difcord breaks her chain : 
The hoftile atoms clafh with dealening roar : 
Her hoarfe voice thunders thro’ the drear domain ; 
And kindles every element to war. 


All this is adequately exprefled, except the laft line, which is 
too fecble. The {peech of the Almighty follows. 


“© Tumult ceafe! 
** Sink to peace! 


** Let there be light,” th’ Almighty faid. 
Rey, Mar. 1763. P Indeed 
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Indeed! would the Almighty utter Lilliputian verfes, infantine 
rhymes, and pleonafms ! ? No. This muft be a miftake. After 
*¢ ‘Tumult ceale,”—** Sink to peace,” is a feeble redundancy ; ; 
and thefe pigmy verfes are fo far from exprefling the /ublime in 
an adequate degree, that they are fuitable to nothing but the 
trivial {train of fome hornpipe or country dance. Dr. Young, 
as we have once before obferved, fell into the fame error; and, 

becaufe Dryden had made his Hero nod in fuch dwarfifh rhymes, 
conceived th it this meafure was certainly calculated to exprefs 


the fublime. 


Ye planets, and each circling conftelletion, 

In fongs harmonious tell your generation! 

Oh, while yon radiant Seraph turns the {pheres, 

And on the ftedfait pole-tlar ftands fublime ; 
Wheel your rounds 
To heavenly founds ; 

And footh his fong-inchanted ears, 

With your celeitial chime. 


‘© In fongs harmonious tell your generation,” cannot boaft mueh 
poetry, whatever becomes of the philofophy. As to the Se- 
raph’s ftanding on the pole-ftar, and turning the. fpheres, the 
Author, no doubt, meant it for a fublime image, and we dare 
fay, many of his Readers will accept it as fuch ; but really we 
loft the plea fure of confidering it in that light, by catching from it 
the unlucky idea of a Savoyard’s grinding mufic, or a Mechanic 
working at a lathe. 


The harmony and imagery of the following paflage are equal- 
ly beautiful, and to us it appears to be faultlefs throughout. 


Ocean haftens to his bed, 
The lab’ring mountain rears his rock encumber’d head: 
Down his fteep, and shaggy fide 
The torrent rolls his thund’ring tide. 
Then imooth and clear, along the fertile plain 
Winds his majettic waters to the diftant main. 
Flocks and herds the hills adorn: 
The lark, high-foaring, ha 1s the morn. 
And while along yon crimfon-clouded fteep 
The flow {un fteals into the golden deep, 
Hark! the folemn nightingale 
Warbles to the woodland dale, 
See defcending angels fhower 
Heaven's own tlifs on Eden’s bower: 
‘Peace on Nature’s lap repoies ; 
Pleature ftrews her guiltlefs rofes : 
Joys divine in circles move, 
Link’d with innocence and love. 
Hail happy love, with innocence combin’d ! 
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The paflage that follows this, and, for the inftruction of the 
Monarch, reprefents the miferies of our firft parents as the con 
fequence of their guilt, has likewife many beauties ; 





Wake my lyre, can pity fleep, 

When Heaven is mov'd and angels weep ! 
Flow, ye melting numbers, flow ; 

Till he feel that guilt is woe. 


The unhappy King, who could not but apply this part of the 
fong to himfelf, 





—— With pride, and fhame, and anguifh torn, 
Shot fury from his eyes and fcorn. 
The glowiug youth, 
Bold in truth, 
(So ftill thould virtue guilty power engage) 
, ~ With brow undaunted met his rage. _ 
See, his cheek kindles into generous fire : 
Stern he bends him o’er his lyre ; 
And, while the doom of guilt he fings, 
Shakes horror from the tortur’d ftrings. 


Nothing can be more happily expreffive than the laft line, 
Shakes horror from the tortur’d firings ! 


we almoft tremble while we read it. 


' The following invocation to Repentance is pretty, to fay . 
: , the leaft of it: 


Come fair Repentance from the tkies, 
O fainted maid, with up-caft eyes ! 
Defcend in thy celeftial throud, 
Vefted in a weeping cloud! 

Holy Guide, defcend and bring 
Mercy from the’ eternal King ! 

To his foul your beams impart, 

And whifper comfort to his heart! 








See the figns of grace appear ! 

See the foft relenting tear 
“Trickliag at fweet Mercy’s call ! 

Catch it, angels, ere it fall! 


Signs of grace is, perhaps, too trite an expreffion; as well as 
Vifit bim with thy falvation, page 16. Some other exceptionable 
paflages might be pointed out, but they are excufable——xbi 


plura nitent. 
La, 
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An Anfwer to the latter Part of Lord Belingbroke’s Letters of the 
Stud dy of Hiftory. By the late Lord Walpole of Woolterton. 
Ina ‘ ries of Lettersto anoble Lord., 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed, 

V hilton. 


‘T’ were not unreafonable to imagine, that a fubject fo often 
dicufled as the demerits of the adminiftration during the 
four laft years of Quecn Anne, might have been by this time 
fully illuftrated ; and that people in nth st might have enter- 
tained an uniform cpinion of the tranfactions of that period. 
Perhaps alfo, this is really the cafe, notwithftanding fome few 
individuals, of fingular difpofitions, and exploded principles, 
occafionally ftand up, in defence of the moft notorious mifcon- 
duct of adeluded or corrupt miniftry. 


It is true, that, from a late paradoxical revolution in the ftate 
of parties, we micht be tempted to conceive fome refemblance 
between the complexion of the prefent times and that of the 
period above-mentioned. If we judge, however, folely fram 
real facts, and not from reports and appearances,—from the more 
important tranfactions of the State, and not the difparaging re- 
prefentations of a difcontented faction, the moft ftriking fea- 
tures of tiis fuppofed refemblance will probably vanifh. 


That the terms of the prefent treaty of peace are inadequate 
to our fuccefles, and fo far make it refemble that of Utrecht, is 
pretty generally admitted: but, whatever might have been done 
then, that we could now have procured a better, either by. pro- 
longing the war, or employing different Negotiators, is, at 
beft, problematical ; and might, for ought we know, very rea- 
fonably be thought too hazardous an experiment in our prefent 
circumftances. For, notwithftanding the validity of fome few 
exceptions, and the violence with which the tide of popularity 
ran at firft againft both the peace and the peace-makers, the more 
confiderate part of the people are daily falling into the notion, 
that the definitive treaty has, on the whole, concluded a very 
advantageous peace. 


Some of them, indeed, admitting all this, look into things 
“more narrowly, and carry their views much farther. ‘Thefe 
‘very juftly conceive domeftic freedom to be as effential to their 
‘country’s happinets, as national glory ; and, judging rather from 
their fears than their feelings, are as much alarmed at wrong 
men as wrong meafures. Neglecting, therefore, the refem- 
blance between particular features, thefe political Phyfiogno- 


-milts exainine the fy mmetry of the general face of things, and 
jucce of ay temper of the times, not from its flattering appear- 
a ring a wanfient fmile, but from that permanent {tate of 


the 
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the countenance, which truly indicates the difpofition. To 
fuch men a Tory Adminiftration would appear equally obnoxi- 
ousy whether it might have reduced us by a war to the loweft 
ebb of poverty and contempt, or railed us by a peace to the 
higheft pinnacle of wealth and glory: nay, the circumftances 
of its having merited the national confidence by its fuccefs, 
might make it feem ftill more dangerous. We hope, however, 
that the alarms which thefe Sons of Liberty have lately taken, 
will be found, in a great meafure, groundlefs. The idea of a 
patriot King being realifed, may have blown up the fmothering’ 
embers of an expiring fyftem into a temporary blaze; they are 
too far exhaufted, however, and have loft too much of their po-' 
litical phlogifton,’ to;communicate a flame to any thing but the 
light ftubble with which venal incendiaries keep it alive. At 
leaft, we hope, the nature and end of government are now fo 
much better and more generally known in this country, than 
when paffive obedience and non-refiftance were in fafhion, that 
we are under no danger of feeing thofe abfurdities revived. 
There are, indeed, but two forts of men who are ever likely to 
adopt fuch principles, viz. the knaves of the higheft, and the 
fools of the loweft, clafs; the fcum, and the dregs, of the na- 
tion; thofe who are fo intimately acquainted, or clofely con- 
nected, with the adminiftration, as to fhare, or hope to fhare,, 
in the fpoils of the people, and thofe who are fo ignorant and 
fo far removed from it, #6 to conceive their Governors to be 
fomething more, though in reality often lefs, thanmen. Of 
the latter, it is to be hoped, there are in this country but few ; 
and as to the former, we muft not judge of their number by the 
herd we fee gathered about the feat of government. ‘The air of 
a-court is their native element, and they fol'!ow the Minifter, as 
a certain voracious quadruped is {aid to attend the lion, in ordet 
to feaft on the offals of his luxurious banquet. 


We have been Jed to make thefe reflections, on a fuppofition, 
that the Editor of the Letters before us may have publifhed them 
at this juncture, with a view to an invidious parallel, that may 
be thought a proper antidote to the fuppofed-increafing effects 
of loryifm. We do not fee the neceflary confequence, how- 
ever, that every peace ‘made by a tory adininiftration, muft be a 
bad one, becaufe that of Utrecht was fuch: nor that its having 
made a good one, is any juftification of tory principles. For 
thefe reafons, if fuch, indeed, was the Editor's view, we think 
the publication of thefe Letters might have been fpared, efpeci- 
ally as they are written with too much acrimony, to give the 
world an high opinion of the Writer’s candour; and as nei- 
ther the matter nor manner of them is fo new or curious as to 
do him any great honour, either as a Politician or as an Author. 
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2.06 Lord Walpole’s Anfwer to Bolingbroke’s 


Not that we mean to depreciate his Lordfhip of Woolterton’s 
talents or abilities, either with regard to literature or politics, 
The character of Horatio Walpole, as a Negotiator, is well 
known ; and the ftyle of thefe Letters is by no means unworthy 
hispen. Neither would we be thought, by reprefenting Toryifm 
ina lefs formidable light than it has been done by others, to in- 
fer from thence the inexpediency of inculcating oppofite princi- 
ples. If it be lefs candid to judge from our fears than our feel- 
ings, it ismore fafe, and may therefore be more prudent in fome 
circumftances: nor is there any thing more becoming fenfible 
Britons than, in the midft of their loyalty, and gratitude for 
paft fervices, to be very circumfpect left advantage fhould be 
taken of thofe very fervices, to convert them into the means of 
oppreilion. A people, jealous of their liberty, fhould take alarm 
at the fhadow of encroachment, and provide in time againft its 
moft diitant appearances. ‘Thofe men who have ferved their 
country, have done their duty, and deferve our thanks; but it 
would be buying the beft peace too dear, to barter for it the 
fmalleft portion of Britifh Liberty. 


Taking things in this point of view, indeed, we think the 
prefent publication may not be altogether unfeafonable ; although 
we do not go fo far as to deem all Tories equally bad Minifters, 
or to join with of thofe who fay, can any good thing come out of Na- 
zareth? After all, there is much more faid about perfons than 
principles, in the volume before us. At the fame time, how- 
ever, we think the noble Writer hath taken more pains to re- 
fute the affertions of his adverfary than they deferved, or requir- 
ed. It was undoubtedly the bufinefs of Lord Bolingbroke to 
put the beft face on fo bad a matter, as the condué of the ad- 
miniftration, in which he had fo great a fhare. It muft be al- 
Jowed alfo, that he hath done this in a very fpirited and artful 
manner. Yet, plaufible as fome of his arguments may ap- 
pear, it is impoffible for the public not to futpeét fome partia- 
lity in his reprefentation of facts: a fufpicion that will greatly 
help to detect the fallacy of the whole. 


Having been thus explicit, with regard to the defign of the 
Editor, in publifhing thefe Letters, and the general intention of 
the noble Author in writing them, we fhall proceed to give our 
Readers a fketch of their contents. 


His Lordfhip opens his correfpondence with a curfory enu- 
meration of the principal facts and propofitions, which he un- 
dertakes to confirm and eftablifh. Thefe we fhall give the 


Reader in his own words. 


‘¢ That'the four laft vears of the adminiftration in Queen 
Anne’s reizn prefented a fcene, the moft iniquitous that was 
ever 
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ever brought upon the ftage of public affairs ;—that inftead of 
endeavouring to reduce within due bounds the exorbitant power 
of France ; to re-eftablifh the balance and tranquillity of Eu- 
rope; to fecure, in particular, our prefent happy conftitution, 
and the commerce of this nation, upon a folid and lafting foun-. 
dation, which great bleflings Providence, by an uninterrupted 
feries of wonderful advantages, that had attended for many 
years the common caufe again{ft France, had enabled the Allies. 
to obtain; and which they were in a way, and even upon the 
point, of obtaining; your Lordfhip is convinced, that all thefe 
hopeful’ expectations of reaping the fruit of fo much blood and’ 
reafure (which from the nature and fituation of things feemed' 
infallible) were blafted and confounded ona fudden, by the 
prevailing intrigues of a faction, compofed of fome few ambi-' 
tious and defigning men, in concert with a new favourite Lady, 
who had gained the affections of the Queen ;—that, the Dutchefs' 
of Marlborough being difgraced, her near relations, a Trea- 
furer of the greateft integrity and abilities, and the braveft and 
moft fortunate General that ever was at the head of an army, 
were removed ;—that thefe new Projectors, impatient to fucceed 
and fupport themfelves in their places, broke through the bar- 


. riers of honour, honefty, and good faith; and giving up all 


concern, not only for the intereft of our friends, but of their 
own country, without any other motive or provocation than. 
that of fatisfying their wicked and afpiring views at any rate, 
and in order to bring in the Pretender, flung themfelves into the 
arms of France. 


“© That, far from fteadily infifting upon (as before this un- 
accountable change it was practicable, and in their power to 
have done) terms of peace, agreeable to treatics, and to the 
principles upon which thofe treaties were founded, they were. 
forced to receive the law from her, and accept of fuch condi- 
tions as fhe would condefcend to give us and our Allies; and 
while we fhamefully abandoned thofe Allies, far from obtaining 
(as was pretended) particular advantages to this nation, asa fa- 
tisfaction for our having borne the chief burden of the war : 
what was peculiarly granted to us, was calculated to dazzle thé 
eyes of the unthinking multitude; being of no benefit to us, 
but productive (as it afterwards proved) of ‘new troubles in 
Europe. 


‘© The moft interefting and effential confiderations for fecur- 
ing and increafing our foreign commerce, were facrificed in a 
moft ignominious. manner; and laftly, the foundation of the 
Proteftant fucceffion in this royal family, the bulwark of our 
laws, liberties, and religion, was fo fhaken, that, at the time 
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of Queen Anne’s death, it was in a very hazardous and totter- 
ing condition.” 


This, continues our Author to his noble Correfpondent, is 
the light (and, indeed, a very true one it is) in which your 
Lordfhip {till fees the negotiations of thofe times, when ftripped 
of the artful drefs with which thjs Author [Bolingbroke] la- 
bours to difguife them. | 


It was with a view, therefore, as his Lordfhip of Woolterton 
obferves, to unmafk this political Charla‘an, and expofe his pre- 
tended erudition and veracity, in its proper colours, that he un- 
dertook to write thefe Letters; a tafk which at the fame time he 
tnodeftly confeffes, he thought needlefs. ‘I have already told 
your Lordfhip, fays he, that it feems to me an unneceflary un- 
dertaking ; and that any one, who will give himfelf the trouble 
to have recourfe to the papers called the A%edley, to the feveral 
tracts written by Dr. Hare, late Bifhop of Chichefter, relating 
to the Management of the war, to the negociations of the preli- 
minaries of peace at the Hague ini 709, and at Gertruyden- 
burgh in i710; the Repe@t of the fecret committee in 1715, found- 
ed chicfly upon Lord Bolingbroke’s own papers; the Barrier 
treaty vindicated; Burnet’s hiftory of his own times; and 
_Lamberti’s Memoirs, will find, that what your Lordfhip pro- 
pofes is fully performed; and that the ftrong aflertions advanced 
by the Author of the Sketch, with fuch an afluming and diétato- 
rial air, and which by the heip of his magic lanthorn appear to 
be fomething, are, as he fays himfelf of the fyftems of fome 
Philofophers, nothing but appearances. It would therefore be 
fufficient to refer the impartial Reader, who feems charmed at 
firft fight with this entertaining novel (for a mere novel it is) 
to acarefu! perufal of thofe tracts, and the charm will foon be 
diflolved ; the pleafing ideas, confronted with naked truth, will 
immediately vanifh, and leave nothing to be feen but a mixture 
of iniquity and falfhood.” : , 


After fo frank a conceffion, the Reader will not expec? to 
meet with a fund of new matter in thefe Letters. To thofe, 
hov ever, who have not perufed, or cannot readily have recourfe 
to al] the tracts and documents above-mentioned, they may af- 
ford both informition and amufement. Our Author’s method of 
arranging his’ mate'ials, is not injudicious ; nor are his animad- 
verfions’on the mifreprefentations of his adverfary, and on the 
political tranfactions of thofe times, uninftru€tive or unenter- 
taining. He fets out with making a deduction of the great pro- 
prefs of the power of France, as it gradually increafed, by the 
co-opefation of the fword’ and pen, from the treaty of Munfter 
in 1648, to the Revolution in England, and the grand alliance 
a 0 .w, eee beer Vv ives - oe. ‘ ‘ 3 as in 
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in 1689; at which time the languifhing condition of Charles 
tke fecond of Spain had ftruck all Europe witha panic, Jeft the 
greatnefs of France, alreaiy raifed to an enormous height, 
fhould, by the union of thofe two crowns, upon the death of 
that Prince without iffue, become {fo exorbiiani, as to attain to 
univerfal monarchy. 


He then proceeds to ftate and explain the various engagements, 
relative to the fucceffion of Spain, which the Maritime Powers 
contracted with other Potentates, for their common fecurity a-' 
gainft the Houfe of Bourbon, according to the circumftances 
of affairs, and the events of the war, from 1689 to 1703. 


A general review is next taken, of the operations of the war, 
and the confequences of them in the feveral parts of Europe, 
from 1703 to the end of 1706: his Lordfhip interfperfing fome 
occafional obfervaticns on the fteps that were made toward a 
peace during that time, and on the forced conftructions which 
Lord Bolingbroke hath put on the articles of the grand alliance 
of 1701. He here endeavours to refute the aflertion advanced 
by his Lordfhip, [Bolingbroke] that France offered in 1706, to 
make a fafe and honourable peace with the Allies, on the prin- 
ciples of that treaty. 


The noble Writer proceeds next to ftate the fubfequent events 
of the war, from 1706 to 1709, and 1710; and to fet, ina 
true light, the negociations for peace during the two laft years, 
And, indeed, we think he hath made it fully apparent, that 
there was no reafon to doubt, that the Allies might have been 
able to recover Spain and the Weft-Indies out of the hards of 
the Houfe of Bourbon, in favour of that of Auftria, had not 
the adminiftration in England been changed in 1710, 


It is the profefled intention of our Author, to examine next 
into the conduct of the new adminiftration in England, from 
1710 to the conclufion of the general peace, in concert with 
France, by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; and whether the 
honour, fafety, and trade of this nation were confulted in thofe 
articles particularly made for England at that time. This part 
of his Lordfhip’s defign, however, is left imperfe@, unlefs it 
be executed in fome fubfequent Epiftles, to be publifhed in a 
future voiume ; the laft of the Letters before us, ending with 
the negociations at Gertruydenburgh: fo that his Lordfhip’s 
epiftolary intercourfe, like thofe negociations, is broken off in 
an abrupt and extraordinary manner.—But poffibly the public 
may expect another volume, as we do not fee any propriety in 
publifhing thefe Letters alone, which appear introductory only 
tp the main object of his Lordfhip’s defign, \y 

: | : K-n-k 
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Serious Confiderations on the a ae of the prefent Adminiftration. 
4to. Kearfly. 


T hath been obferved by the greateft Politicians, and con- 
firmed by the beft Hiftorians, that times of imaginary fecu-. 
rity are generally times of the greateft danger; the liberties of 
a people being no longer fafe, than while they are apprehenfive 


of lofing them. Ina country, therefore, where this maxim, in ~ 


any degree, prevails, it is almoft impoffible that fome oppofition 
fhould not conftantly be made to the meafures of the admini- 
ftration. Among a free people alfo, juftly tenacious of their’ 
privileges, it may reafonably be doubted, whether fuch an op- 
pofition, though miftaken in its object, may not be faiutary in 
its confequences. Certain it is, that as all government hath a 
natural tendency to defpotiim, it behoves every nation that 
hath freedom to lofe, to keep a jealous eye on the conduct of 
its Minifters: and, perhaps,'the very virtues of a Prince or 
his Minifter, ought to be additional motives to the vigilance of 
the Subject. One thing, at leaft, we may venture to aff ert 5 
wiz. that none but bad or ill-defigning Minifters will be ro 
pleafed at having their meafures candidly enquired into, or the 
motives of their conduct impartially explained. So far, there- 
fore, as the Writer of thefe Confiderations hath done this, with 
regard to the prefent adminiftration, he hath done his country 
fervice, and ought not to incur the difpleafure of an upright and 
patriotic Miniftry. But if he is guilty of partiality in the rela- 
tion of facts, or beer of candour in tracing the motives of them, 
he betrays himfelf to be the tool of a faction, and fhould be 
treated with that contempt which is due to all thofe who endea- 
vour to delude the fenfes, and impofe on the underftandings, of 
mankind. We fhall let him fpeak for himfelf, and leave the 
Reader to judge both of his candour and finceriiy. 


«¢ One of the great out-lines, fays he, of the prefent admi- 
niftration is; an open and declared profeflion of increafing the 
power of the Crown, by creating influence and dependencies 
upon it in both houfes of parliament.” This meafure, we are 
told, hath been carried to a degree unknown fince the reign of 
Charles the fecond; as proofs of which our Author fpecifies, 
the creation of fixteen new Peerages within the fpace of two 
years; the increafe of the Lords of the bed- thiaabber: in the 
prefent reign, from twelve to twenty-two; as alfo of the Clerks 
of the green cloth, and other Officers of the houfhold, each 
with a falary of 500]. per annum, fo as to be double the num- 
ber of thofe of his late M . He expatiates on the probable 
confequences 
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confequences of this method of increafing the influence of the 
Crown; and thinks, whatever objeCtions were made toa former: 
adminiftration, on the {core of corruption, in a late reign, the 
fame, and ftill greater, may be made to the prefent. 


In fupport of what he advances on this head, he mentions the 
following fact. 


‘«¢ At the beginning of this Parliament, two perfons-were re- 
commended to the M » whofe want of property, and ex- 
pectations in their profeffion, might perhaps make them ufeful- 
to him as Members of Parliament; he, having no perfonal or 
family intereftin any borough, where he could introduce them, 
did advife, though, at the fame time, preaching aloud the ftrict- 
eft ceconomy, and making it the teft of his righteous adminiftra- 
tion, that he did not proftitute the public money for thefe pur- 
poles; I fay he did agree to increafe the falary of an office soo]. 
per annum, if he might be permitted to aame the Reprefenta- 
tives of acertain borough. ‘The bargain was made; the falary 
of the office was increafed; the Repre‘entatives named were 
elected; and the whole done in fo open and avowed a manner, 
that the perfon who receives the increafed falary, makes no {cru- 
ple to declare it in public converfation ; whilft the two indepen- 
dent Reprefentatives talk loudly of the upright intentions of 
their Matter, and mention, by way of proof, that ho money 
was, at the general election, advanced, out of the treafury, for 
minifterial purpofes.” 





To this particular faét are added other charges againft the 
M , of a more general nature; : after which our Author 
proceeds thus. 





‘<< But it may be afked, ‘ Where is the danger of thefe mea- 
© fures? His M , born a Briton, and tender of Britith 
‘ liberty, will fcorn to take advantage of any increafe of power, 
* and to do any thing that may, in the Jeaft, infringe the Con- 
‘ sTITUTION: his M » aman in private life of exemplary 
‘ goodnefs, has no other view, than to render his Mafter’s time 
‘ aseafy, amufing, and quiet as poffible: the Gentlemen who 
. 
‘“ 
« 
¢ 








accept thefe offices, have been always fufpicious. of the. power 
of. the Crown, and cannot be fuppofed, for the paltry bribe 
of a nominal 500l. per annum, to have been convinced of 
the falfity of principles which they have fo obftinately adhered 
‘ to, and fo loudly echoed for fo many years.’ I anfwer, that 
I have moft fincerely the higheft efteem forthe goodnefs of his 
M ’s heart, and do not believe he will be brought to do 
any act that we fhall have reafon to complain of: I am pleafed 
he 
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he was born an Englifhman, Jecaufe it is an anfwer to thofe 
country Gentlemen who, having no other fault to find with the 
late reigns, were continually grumbling againft Hanover, and 
Hanoverian meafures; as to any other reafon, the great grati- 
tude which this nation owes to King William, a Dutchman, 
and the reigns of the two late moft excellent Monarchs, during 
which we enjoyed a liberty which no country ever knew before, . 
efpecially when compared with thofe of their two Englith pre- 
deceflors, Charles II. and James II. will convince us, that it is 
not neceffary for the happinefs of this country, that the Prince 
fhould be born a native of it: J have greater confidence in his 
M-———’s paternal love for his peope, than to place my fatif- 
faction totally on fo flight a foundation.” 


Our Author exculpates the country Gentlemen who may of 
late have accepted penfions, and joined in the meafures of the 
adminiftration, on the prefumption that they are ignorant that 
by fo doing, they are acting againft the fpirit of an act of par- 
liament. They fee, fays he, no meafures adopted, but what 
they have been taught from their infancy to confider as confti- 
tutional: and they have been too long out of the fecrets of go- 
vernment, and too little converfant in its ways, to know, that 
when a M—— has, by the means of free, honeft, upright, and 
independent country Gentiemen, erecied the fuperitructure of 
his own power, he may, at pleafure, kick dowi the foundation, 
and fubftitute any rubbifh he fhall find ready to His hand, and. 
more fit for his purpofe, in their place. 


Having thus cenfured the condu& of the adminiftration tn the 
creation of fupernumerary Penfioners, he goes on to confider 
their behaviour in what he calls, the very great intended increafe 
of the army. Under this head he takes notice, among other 
grievances, of there being noCommander in chicf; of the ex- 
traordinary removal of the Lords Lieutenants of counties, and 
other circumftances which, he fays, open to him a very aiarming 


profpect. 


But we muft here take leave of this fpirited Writer; hoping, 
that if he be not miftaken in his facts, he will at leaft be hap- 
pily difappointed in their confequences. | 

eK-n-k 





The Cafe of going to War, for the Sake of procuring, enlarging, or 
feeuring of Trade, confide-ed in anew Light. Being a Fragment 
of a greater Work¥=4to. 18. Dodfley. 


HE very fenfible and benevolent Author of this little 
tract, advances a, number of judicious maxims, and falu- 
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tary propofitions, on the fubjects of Trade and Population; alf 
tending humanely to difluade mankind from the fanguinary pur- 
fuits-of war; which he juftly reprefents, both in its caufe 
and confequences, to be no lefs abfurd than it is cruel and de- 
{tructive. 


But tho’ we admit that this Writer’s arguments carry much 
weight, and that his reflections are, in general, pertinent and 
folid, yet, we think, on the whole, they do more honour to his 
difpofition, as a Man, than to his capacity as a Politician: at 
leaft, we conceive, that all his fine reafoning will anfwer very 
little purpofe, unlefs it were as convincing to other nations as it 
may prove tothis, He hath undoubtedly fhewn the folly of a 
nation’s going to war, on almoft any occafion; but what if the 
war will come to the nation? what muft be done then? This 
Writer cannot furely think it prudent that a people fhould fubmit 
tamely to the infults and encroachments of their neighbours ! 
That frugality and induftry tend more to make a nation rich 
than conqueft, will be readily admitted; but if it will not em- 
ploy the means of fecuring the fruits of its induftry, they 
will foon become the {poil of the rapacious and enterprifing 
Invader. 


Our Author affects to think his fentiments on this fubjeét very 
paradoxical and contradi€tory to common opinion; we are well 
perfuaded, however, that the people of this kingdom in general, 
perfectly agree with him, in thinking the profperity of a nation 
more beneficially effected by the arts of peace, than by dear- 
bought acquifitions of war. To the honour of Great Britain 
alfo, ic may be faid, that it is as little troubled with the Quix- 
otifm of conqueft, as any nation of equal fplendor, either in 
ancient or modern times: fo that what this Writer advances on 
the u/ual pretences for going to war, is better calculated for fome 
of our neighbours, who, we fear, will never profit by his remon- 
{trances, than to the inhabitants of this ifland. That there are 
to be found among us many advocates for war, is very certain ; 
it is certain alfo, that the circumftances of fuperiority and con- 
queft carry a flattering appearance to the multitude; ‘but the reft 
are too well able to judge from their own feelings, to be led 
away by the cry of an unthinking herd, or the fpecious pretences 
of interefted individuals. 


Our Author gives a fpirited and fatirical enumeration of the 
feveral characters that are always clamouring for war, and found- 
ing the alarm to battle. We fhall quote his defcription of the 
principal, for the entertainment of the Reader, and as a {peci: 
menof the Writer’s ftyle and manner of reafoning. 


“ The 
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“© The firft here in Britain is, the Mock- Patriot and furious 
Anti-Courtier. He, good man, always begins with (chemes of 


‘oeconomy, and is azealous promoter of national frugality. He 


loudly declaims againft even a fmall, annual, parliamentary ar- 
my, both on account of its expence, and its danger; and pre- 
tends to be {truck with a panic at every red coat that he fees, 
By perfevering in thefe laudable endeavours, and by fowing the 
feeds of jealoufy and diftruft among the ignorant and unwary, 
he prevents fuch a number of forces, by feaand land, from be- 
ing kept up, as are prudently neceflary for the common fafety 
of the kingdom: this is.one ftep gained. In the next place, 
after having thrown out fuch a tempting bait for foreigners to 
catch at, on any trifling affront he is all on fie; his breaft beats 
high with the love of ‘his country, and his foul breathes venge- 
ance againft the foes of Britain: every popular topic, and every 
inflammatory harangue, is immediately put into rehearfal ; and 
O Liserty! O my Country! is the continual theme. 
The fire then fpreads ; the fouls of the noble Britons are enkind- 
Jed at it, and vengeance and war are immediately refolved upon. 
Then the Miniftry are all in a hurry and a flutter; new levies 
are half-formed, and half-difciplined: fquadrons at fea are half- 
manned, and the Officers mere novices in their bufinefs. In 
fhort, ignorance, unfkilfulnefs, and confufion are unavoidable 
for a time ; the neceflary confequence of which is fome defeat 
received, fome ftain or difhonour caft upon the arms of Britain. 
Then the long-wifhed-for opportunity comes at laft; the Pa- 
triot roars, the populace clamour and addrefs, the Miniftry trem- 
ble, and the adminiftration finks. The minifterial throne now 
being vacant, he triumphantly afcends it, adopts thofe meafures 
he had formerly condemned, reaps the benefit of the prepara- 
tions and plans of his predeceflor, and, in the natural courfe of 
things, very probably gains fome advantages. This reftores 


.the credit of the arms of Britain: now the lion is roufed, 


and-now is the time for crufhing our enemies, that they may 
never- be able to rife again. ‘This is pretext enough; and thus 
the nation is plunged into an expence ten times as great, and 
made to raife forces twenty times as numerous, as were com- 
plained of before. * However, being now victorious, let’us 
* follow the blow, and manfully go on, and let neither expence 
© of blood nor of treafure be at all regarded’; for another cam- 
* paign will undoubtedly bring the enemy to fubmit to our own 


“© terms,, and it is impoffible that they fhould ftand out any 


© longer.’ Well, another campaign is fought,—and another,— 
and another,—and another, and yet the enemy holds out; nor 
is the carte blanche making any progrefs in its journey into Bri- 
tain. A peace at laft is made; the terms of it are unpopular. 


- Schemes of exceflive oeconomy are called for by a new fet of 


‘Patriots 5 
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Patriots; and the fame arts are played off to dethrone the reign- 
ing Minifter, which he had praétifed to dethrone his predeceflor. 
And thus the patriotic farce goes round and round; but gene- 
rally ends in a real and a bloody tragedy to our country and to 
mankind.” ' 


As we are now fo happy, however, as to fee an end to the 
moft expenfive war in which this nation was ever engaged, it is 
to be hoped, that no ill-timed excefs of oeconomy will lay us 
open to future infults ; in which cafe we are convinced the bulk 
-of the nation will not be in hafte to repeat the experiment, not- 


withftanding our paft fuccefs. 
K-n-k 





Fournal of a Tour to Italy. By M.de la Condamine. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Lewis, &c. 


HEN men of learning and character publifh accounts 

of their travels, the public never fail to diftinguifh their 
productions from the common details of Voyagers, and Tour- 
makers in general, who feldom inform us of any thing more 
important than the quality of the wine in one place, the nature 
of the roads in another, the price of provifions in a third, the 
ornaments of achurch, the paintings‘in Prince what d’ye call- 
him’s collection, the exhibitions of a theatre, and the diverfions 
of aCarnival. But in the travels of a PHILOSOPHER, another 
fort of entertyinment is afforded us, and we receive information 
relating to ma\ters of very different import: the difcoveries of 
fcience, the improvements of art, the extenfion of knowlege,— 
in aword, the general advantage of mankind, or the particular 
benefit of his own country, are the objects of HIs attention ; 
leaving the gratifications of ufelefs curiofity, or the diffipations 
of pleafure, to thofe who are incapable of nobler purfuits, and 
fuperior enjoyments. 


Of this liberal clafs of Travellers is the ingenious Monf. dela 
Condamine; who, about twenty years ago, publifhed an ac- 
‘count of his voyage to South-America, whither he was fent 
‘(with fome other learned Gentlemen): by the King of France, 
his Sovereign, to meafure a degree of the Meridian near the 
Equator, and to make -fuch other obfervations as opportunity 
might afford, in order to afcertain the figure of the earth: M. 
Maupertuis, and others, being fent at the fame time, to Lap- 
land, to meafure a degree near the Pole. 


In the prefent Tour, the Author’s chief view being only to- 
ward the recovery ef his health, we are not to expect any great 
and 
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and laborious refearches ; for he tells us, that he was * unpro- 
vided with inftruments, which he even avoided carrying with 
him, not being able, for the moft part, to make any other ob- 
fervations than {uch as offered themfclves of their own accord, 
and which it required only eyes to fee.” 


The Author left Paris in December 1754, in a remarkable 
hard froft, which furnifhed our Philofopher with an occafion of 
giving us fome thermometrical obfervations on the degrees of 


cold. 


On his arrival at Genoa, he was favoured with a fight (fo 
difficult to be obtained) of the wonderful Emerald Dith, pre- 
ferved in the cathedral of that city. Its diameter is fourteen 
inches and a half*; its height above five inches. It is kept 
under feveral keys, depofited in different hands; and no one is 
permitted to view it, without a fpecial décree of the Senate, 
But we fhall not be furprized at this extraordinary care and cau- 
tion, when we learn, that befides the immente value of fuch a 
capacious veffel, made out of a fingle emerald, it is yet more 
valuable for having been the property of the famous Queen of 
Sheba, who made a prefent of it to King Solomon; and ftill 
more ineftimab!e on account of its having been employed to 
ferve up the Pafchal Lamb to our Saviour, on the eve of his 
Paffion.—In an evil day, however, did the Genoefe permit this 
precious relick, and mott incomparable jewel, to be infpe&ted 
by the irreverent eyes of a Connzifeur ; unfortunately for the re- 
public, for the cathedral, the Pricits, and even for the difh itfelf, 
M. Condamine {oon di‘covered this aftonifhing emerald to be no- 
thing but ftained glafs !—Whether this facred rarity ever be- 
longed to King Solomon or not, may be difficult to determine ; 
but certainly the Genoefe were not Solomons, who, fome cen- 
turies ago, gave a very large fum for it. 


In paffing from Genoa to Lerici, our Author entered the 
Gulph of Specia, where he faw a fpring of frefh water in the 
midft of. the fea.—At Leghorn he met with fome natural curio- 
fities, which he briefly mentions; at Pifa he examined the fa- 
mous leaning tower; and afcribes the caufe of this defe& toa 
failure in the ground on which it ftands, on the fide towards the 
river. The ridiculous notion that the inclination of this pile 
was defigned by the Architeét, is not worth refuting. 


His defcription of the great Meridian conftructed by Tofca- 
nelli, in the cathedral church of Florence, about three centuries 
ago, which has lain there a long time in total obfcurity, is very 
Curious ; and our Author will be highly honoured by the Lovers 


* Keyfler maxes its diameter only eight inches. 
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of Aftronomy, for the fhare he had in the reftoratiom of fo no- 
ble a monument of the art, raifed in an age when the fciences 
had not yet triumphed over barbarifm. 


Moft of our Readers, we are perfuaded, will be pleafed with 
his account of the prefent ftate of the Campagna of Rome,’ or 
the country about that once great emporium of the world. In 
that country, formerly fo well peopled, filled with delightful 
places, and containing twenty-five cities or towns, we now 
hardly meet with here and there a poor village or hamlet: the 
air being reputed pernicious, fo that it is become a defert, com- 
pared with its former flourifhing ftate. ‘* I {peak, fayshe, of 
the country inhabited by the Volfci, of which Velitre, now 
Velletri, was the capital. It isthe fame with all the environs of 
Rome: they are uninhabited, efpecially during the hot months, 
except a few elevated places, fuch a$ Tivoli, Frafcati, Al- 
bano, &c. 


«¢ T endeavoured to inform myfelf with refpect to an opinion 
{fo generally propagated, of the pretended mortal danger of exe 
pofing one’s felf to the air of the Campagna of Rome. in the. 
hot weather ; and I am convinced that this-danger is not great- 
er than that which, we run in every other country_that is moift 
and marfhy. . What they allege for the molt part concerning 
the air of Rome and its environs, is very little more than an old 
prejudice ; very juft, indeed, in its principles, but which it is 
time to reftrain within its proper bounds, by examining its ori- 
ginal and foundation. 


“¢ It was after the invafion of the Goths in the fifth and fixth 
century, that this corruption of the air began to manifeft itfelf. 
The bed of the Tiber being covered by the accumulated ruins 
of the edifices of ancient Rome, could not but raife itfelf con- 
fiderably. But what permits us not to doubt of this fact, is, 
that the ancient and well preferved pavement of the Pantheon 
and its portico, is overflowed every winter ; that the water ever 
rifes there fometimes to the height of eight or ten feet; and that 
it is not poffible to fuppofe that the ancient Romans fhould have 
built a temple in a place fo low as to be coveréd with the watefs. 
of the Tiber on the leaft inundation. It is evident then, that 
the level of the bed of this river is raifed feveral feet; which 
could not have happened without formin; the¥é'a‘Kind of dikes’ 
or bars. The choaking up of its cahal;"heceffarily occafioned 
the overflow and reflux of its waters, in fuch places as till thep 
had not been fubje& to inuhdations: to thefe overflowings: of 
the Tiber were added all'the waters that efcaped out of thé an- 
sient aqueducts, the ruins of which are ftill to be feen, and 
which were entirely broken’and deftroyed by Totila, What 
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need therefore of any thing more to infeé the air, in a hot cli- 
mate, than the euheletionh of fuch a mafs of ftagnating waters, 
deprived of any difcharge, and become the receptacle of a thou- 
fand impurities, as well as the grave of feveral millions both of 
men and animals? The evil could not but increafe from the 
fame caufes, while Rome was expofed to the incurfions and de- 
vaftations of the Lombards, the Normans, and the Saracens, 
‘which lafted for feveral centuries. ‘The air was become fo in- 
fe€tious there at the beginning of the thirteenth century, that 
Pope Innocent III. wrote, that few people at Rome arrived to 
the age of forty years; and that nothing was more uncommon 
there than to fee a perfon of fixty. A very fhort time after the 
Popes transferred the feat of their refidence to Avignon: dur- 
ing the feventy-two years they remained there, Rome became a 
defert, the monafteries in it were converted into ftables ; and 
Gregory XI. on his return to Rome, in 1376, hardly counted 
there thirty thoufand inhabitants. At his death began the trou- 
bles of the great fchifm in the Weft, which continued for up- 
wards of fifty years. Martin V. in whom this fchifm ended, in 
the year 1429, and his firft fucceffors, were able to make but 
feeble efforts againft fo inveterate an evil. . It was not till the 
beginning of the fixteenth century that Leo X. under whom 
Rome began to refume her wonted fplendor, gave himfeif fome 
trouble about re-eftablifhing the falubrity of the air; but the 
city being fhortly after befieged twice fucceffively by the Empe- 
ror Charles the fifth, faw itfelf plunged again into all its old ca- 
Jamities ; and from eighty-five thoufand inhabitants, which it 
contained under Leo X. it was reduced: under Clement VIII. 
to thirty-two thoufand. In fhort, it is only fince the time of 
Pius V. and Sextus V. at the end of the fixteenth century, 
that the Popes have conftantly employed the neceflary methods 
for purifying the air of Rome and its environs, by procuring 
proper@ifcharges for the waters, drying up the humid and 
marfhy grounds, and covering the banks of the Tiber, and 
other places reputed uninhabitable, with fuperb edifices. Since 
that time a perfon may dwell at Rome, and go in or out of it 
at all feafons of the year. At the beginning, however, of the 
_prefent century, they were ftill afraid to lie out of the city in 
fummer, when they had refided there; as they were alfo to re- 
turn to it, when once they had quitted it. They never ven- 
tured to fleep at Rome, even in broad day, in any other houfe 
than their own*. They are greatly relaxed at prefent from 
thefe ancient fcruples: 1 have feen Cardinals, in the. months of 


July and Auguft, go from Rome to.lie at Frafcati, Tivoli, Al- 


_ ™ They cannot at Rome compel a tenant to diflodge in fammer, 
~ , even on default of payment.” 
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‘ 


bano, &c. and return the next, or the following days, to the 
city, without any detriment to their health: I have myfelf tried 
all thefe experiments, without fuffering the leaft inconvenience 
from them: we have even feen in the Jaft war in Italy, two ar- 
mies encamped under the walls of Rome, at the time when the 
heats were moft violent. Yet notwithftanding all this, the 
greater part of the country people dare not ftill venture to lie 
during that feafon of the year, nor even as much as fleep in 3 
carriage, in any part of the territory comprehended under the 
name of the Campagna of Rome.” 


Our Author haftened from Rome to Naples, where_he was 


witnefs to‘ an eruption of Mount Vefuvius ; of which he gives 
a very concife account; but he is more diffufive on the fubjec& 
of Volcanos in general; in which he partly efpoufes the fyftem 
of Lazzaro Moro, a Venetian Writer; who afferts, that all 
iflands and mountains wherein marine bodies are found, and of 
courfe the continents which ferve as bafes to thefe mountains, 
&c. have all fprung out of the bofom of thedeep, by the efforts 
of fabterranean fires. He has alfo fome obfervations on the an- 
tiquities of Herculaneum, and on the famous Grotto del Cano. 
He had likewife an opportunity of difcovering the method by 
which the miraculous liquefaction of the blood of St.. Januarius 


is performed, at Naples, at the anniverfary feaft of. that Saint. 


It is really a curious contrivance, and: bY no means fo palpable 


and bungling a trick as Mr. Addifon and others have reprefent- 
ed it to be. Mr. Condaminé has explained the whole con- 
trivance, in amanner that does great honour to his candour, 
as a Roman Catholic. 


Returning to Rome, our Author gives us a variety of re- 
marks on what he thought moft worthy of notice in that city : 
and among other fubjects, that of Inoculation for the Small-pox 
comes in for a fhare of his attention. We have the fatisfaction 
to learn, that this practice has gained great ground in Italy, as 
well as in moft other parts of Europe. 


It is remarkable, that in-Rome, where the fine arts have met 
with fo much proteétion and improvement, there is no Society 
for the cultivation of Phyfics andthe Mathematics. This capi- 
tal has no academy of fciences. ** It is even, fays Mr. Con- 
damine, but a few years fince private affembl€S*have been held 
(fome of which have antiquities for thei#8Bjée) in a city where 
the moft beautiful monuments of the magnificence of ‘the anci- 
ent Romans continually attract the attention. To this very 
hour there are neither funds nor penfions attached to thefe efta- 
tithments, which might render them folid, by affuring the lot 
cf thofe who compofe them. Thus we may ftill fay, with re- 
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fret to thofe fciences which are termed accurate, as well as 
with regard to the hiftorical refearches, that Rome, wants a cen- 
ter and point of re union. 


“© The Learned and Antiquarians there are difperfed and di» 
vided. ‘There are fome, however, particularly in this latter 
clafs, who have rendered the wdives famous by their works. 
We are become acquainted with the names of Bottari, Pacei- 
audi, Bayardi, Bianchini, Vettori, Venuti, and feveral others ; 
but many of them young fellows without fortune, who pers 
ceiving in themfclves a tafte and talents for the ftudy of ancient 
monuments, are oblige|, in order to raife a fmall revenue out 
of it, to devote themlelves to the fuperficial inftru€tion of Tra- 
vellers, and therefore want the neceflary leifure for refigning 
themfe}ves up to itudies which are too often very unfruitful : 
being thus made Jealous of each ot her, left deftitute of every 
motive of a nobls emulation, and Iefs attentive to acquire new 
knowlege, than to fupplant one another, it is feldom that they 
make any confiderat ble p ogicfs, and the greater part of them re- 
many in a itave ef medioc rity.” 


Mir. Condamine’s parallel bets ween Ree Horfe-races at Rome 

nd thofe at N ewmarket, will naturally be deemed the moft cu- 
rious part of his book, by the G naree of the Turf; but as 
‘we do not conceive dark ives to be honoured with any great 
fhare of their attention, we fhall refer to the Author, for his in- 
cenious fpeculations on this fubject. 
seg at Loretto, our ‘aprprraeal mie jaw the fun rife from beyond 
the Adriatic, at about four degices and a half eaft by north of 
the compafs, from whence, tay "he “Te nk cluded the declination of 
the ucedie to be fifteen decrees this ty- five minutes from north to 
wet, [ had hoped to have feen, at the rifing of the fun, the 
mountains of Paljatia, onthe other fide of the gulph of Ve+ 
nice; but the fogs hindered me from diftinguifhing them, both 
that and the fi icceeding days, forthe whole length of the coaft, 
which I]: fullowed from Ancona as far as Ravenna. By means, 
however, of the enquiries which | made, | found in thefe can- 
tous feveral perfons, who aflured me, as being eye- Withee 
of another fact, of which till that time I had been ulelefsly in 
forined : this was, that there are feveral points of the Apeanien, 

on the frou tle rs of the Ecelefiaftical State of T uicany; and the 
dutchy of Mcdena, from whence we aie a the two feas which 
-beund Italy. to the eaft and weft. It was not a vain curiofity 
which induced me to allure myfelf of this fa& ; but the advan- 
tage that iys ight be drawn froma concurrence of circum- 
(lances, rare, and Ps thaps only there to be met with. 
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_ & We have had within thefe twenty years, five different men- 
furations of the Latitude of the earth, but we have hardly one 
of its Longitude. ‘Ihe apparent impoffibility of attaining toa 
fuficient degree of precifion, for want of our being able to find 
an arc large enough, parallel to the Equator, and fit for mea- 
furing, has almoft made us defpair of this method. But if acy 
place in the world feems to unite all the moft favourable cir- 
cumftances for meafuring an arc in Longitude, it is in this part 
of Italy. 


‘¢ A fignal placed on one of the fummits of the Appennine, 
from wheace we may fee the Adriatic to the caft, and the Tuf- 
can fea to the weft, cannot fail being perceived from one coaft 


to the other, provided it be of a fufficient magnitude. I fup- 


pofe, for inftance, that it may be feen from Ravenna or Rimini 
on one fide, and from Leghorn or Pifa on the other. Here then 
we have an arc of more than two degrees in Longitude, and 
eafy to be meafured; but this is not all; tor that diitance may 
at leaft be doubled, of which the following is a proof; from 
the intermediary fummit of the Apennines, from whence we 
fee the two feas, one to the eaft, the other to the weit, the fight 
can be only bounded by the objecis which terminate the horizon 
of the fea, and which are perceived on both fides. From this 
fame fummit then we ought neceffarily to fee in clear and ferene 
weather the fun rife from behind the mountains of Iftria and 
Croatia, and fet beneath thofe of Genoa.- Confequently a fud- 
den Hame of a fufficient volume, produced either by a mafs cf 
gunpowder, as was propofed by me in 1735, and was actually 
carried into execution in 1740, or by abomb of patleboard 
placed cn the fummit of the Apennine chofen for that purpofe, 
might, in a fine night, be feen by two perfons appointed to od- 
ferve it, with each aregulator by him; the one at Monaco, or 
on the mountains of Genoa, the other on Cape Pola in Iftria, 
near Triefte. ‘The difference of the hour in which each of them 
would perceive this artificial phenomenon, will give the diifer- 
ence of the Meridians of the two obfervatories, and the mea- 
jure of an arc nearly five degrees in Longitude. 


“ Though we fhould be able to aflure ourfelves of this-dif- 
ference of the hour but nearly within a fecond*, I am of opi- 
nion, 


* ** T have found by experience, beneath the Equator, where the 
ftars r fe perpendicularly, and with very great rapidity, that it is not 
difficult, by taking feveral correfpondent heights, to inform one’s-felf 


-with certainty of the inftant of noon, and above all of the mediation 
' Of a ftar nearly within a fecond ; and experienced Obfervers wili find, 
perhaps, that we may attain to a greater precifion. ‘This half-fecond of 
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nion, however, that it is poffible to attain a much greater de 
of exactnefs, if we take all the neceflary precautions, and efpeci- 


ally 


time anfwers to an arc of a degree of feven feconds and a half, which 
we may e/timate beneath the Equator, at one hundred and twenty toifes, 
and which would be reduced again to eighty-four toifes, under a pa- 
rallel of forty-four degrees and a half. Now an error of eighty-four 
toifes in an arc of five degrees, would not produce one of feventeen 
toifes to a degrce, inftead of thirty-feur, which I have fuppofed; the 
following is the reafon of it: The difficulty of determining the hour 
exactly by correfpondent heights increafes in an oblique fphere, where 
the apparent motion of the ftars is flower ; and increaies precifely in the 
fame proportion as the obliquity of the f{phere, or in an inverfe ratio to 
the cofinus of latitude. ‘Thus, for, example, beneath the parallel of - 
fixty degrees, the radius of which is fubduple to that of the Equator, 
the fuppofed arc of feven feconds and a half would be by a moiety 
Shorter, and confequently would be only fixty toifes, inftead of a hin- 
dred and twenty; but the difficulty of taking the hour exaétly would 
be alfo as great again beneath this parallel, and inftead of an error of 
half a fecond, which we fuppofe might be made under the Equator, 
there would be under the parallel of fixty degrees an error of one fe~ 
cond of time to be apprehended, which anfwers to fifteen feconds of a 
degree. Now an arc of fifteen feconds of a degree half as little, is 
equal in length to an ac of feven feconds and a half in a degree that is 
as large again. This would make us then an exact compeniation for 
it, and the error to which we fhould be expofed in the determination of 
the hour wil! be the fame under any parallel that we proceed upon: a 
circumftance which has not,'that I know of, been remarked, or, at leaft, 
. not explained, till now. It follows from thence, that the exaétnefs of 
‘the aftronomical menfuration of an arc of Longitude may be equal in 
every country, and that it depends only on the length of the arc in 
toifes, whatever be the number of its degrees, If 4 were to confine 
myfelf then to the fuppofition of half a enh at which I eftimate, 
from my own experience, the error poffible to be committed in the de- 
termination of the hour, by correfpondent heights, beneath the Equator, 
this error would not be proportionally more than forty-two thirds for the 
parallel of forty-four degrees and a half, and would produce, iike that 
of half a fecond beneath the Equator, only an error of an hundred and 
twenty toifes on anarc of five degrees; which would be no more than 
twenty-four toifes to a degree, inftead of thirty-four, which I have 
computed. But as the method which I have propofed requires two Ob- 
fervers, and it might happen, abfolutely fpeaking, that their errors, in- 
ftead of being none at all, or lefs, which I have not fuppofed them, 
might be as gieat as it is poffible for them to be, and that: inflead of 
compenfating one another, they might be doubled, though repeated and 
multiplied obfe;vations might be a remedy, morally fpeaking, for this 
accident; yetI have fuppofed the total error of the two Obfervers to be 
a whole fecond, even on taking a medium between their feveral obferva- 
tions. ‘This fecond anfwers not to a hundred and feventy toifes on the 
parallel of forty-four degrees and ahalf, and yet it is on the fuppofition 
of that crror, which furpaffes all the bounds of probability, that the er- 
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ally if the obfervations are often repeated) yet this error of a fe- 
cond in time, which is equivalent to fifteen feconds of a degree, 
amounts not in a parallel of forty-four.degrees to’ one hundred 
and feventy toifes, which, being divided again among five de- 
grees, would make only thirty-four toifes error to a degree ; 
confequently, the meafure of this arc of five degrees in Longi- 
tude, wobild afford as much or more precifion than our menfura- 
tion of three degrees of the Meridian, which I think I have 
proved we can anfwer for, to within very near forty toifes. 


<< If Father Ximenes, the Reftorer of the Meridian of Flo- 
rence, be commiffioned to make a map of Tufcany, and to mea- 
fure there an arc of the Meridian, his Geodefian meafures, join- 
ed to thofe of the Fathers Maire and Bofcovick, will extend 
from one fea of Italy to the other, and go a great way towards 
taking the propofed menfuration in Longitude, which is fo well 
calculated to furnifh us with new lights, refpeéting the figure 
of the earth.” - 


The remainder of the volume is taken up with what our in« 

nious Traveller obferved in other parts of Italy, viz. Bologna, 
Milan, Venice, Turin, and the Alps, which he crofled on his 
return to France.—We fhall conclude this article with the fol- 
lowing juft encomium on M. dela Condamine, from the Tran- 
flator’s preface. | 


‘© As no perfon feems better formed by nature to make thofe 
enquiries, which the imperfection of all human wifdom ftill 
leaves but too much room for, fo nobody feems ever to have 
made them with more unremitted ardour and affiduity. Nor is 
his modefty, wherever he has occafion to mention himfelf, any 
ways inferior tohis abilities. But candour, truth, and humility 
feem ‘to have followed him wherever he went ; and to thefe ami- 
able qualities, no doubt, as well as to his uncommon fhare of 
learning, are to be attributed thofe great honours he met with 
from the eminent in every country through which he_pafled. 
There is but one thing that I know of in which the bulk. of 
mankind have reafon to be difpleafed with him; and this is, | 
.that when we fee fo many of them, particularly of our Englifh 
‘Gentry, taking much longer tours, from.which, neverthelefs, 
“they return empty, though poflefled of all the neceflary means 
of improvement, M. dé la Condamine, who fet out in an ill 
{tate of health, and -unprovided of any fuch advantages, fhould 


ror in'a degree would be, and hardly, thirty-four toifes. It is evident 
_then, ‘that ‘the propofed menfuration in Longitude is fufceptible of as 
gteat, oreven a greater, precifions than that of three degrees of the 
Meridian.” ; 
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furnifh out at once fuch an agreeable and inftruCtive narrative, 
as: wil for ever.do honour to his memory.” 


> 


fn réoard to the tranflation of this Memoir, we have given fuf- 
nt foecimens of it; and are forry that we can afford it no 
other proof of our approbation. 
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ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Fean Faques Rouffeau, Citeyen de Geneve, a Chriflophe de Beaumont, 
Archeviégue de Paris, Due de St. Cloud, Pair de France, Com- 
mandeur de l’Ordre du St. Efprit, Provifeur de Sorbonne, Sc. 
Or,’ 2? 


A Letter from J. J. Rouffeau, Citizen of Geneva, to Chrifto- 
pher de Beaumont, Archbifhop of Paris, &c. Occafioned 
- by the Mandate of that Prelate, condemning the new. Treatife 
on Education, entitledEmilius, &c. Am/lerdam, printed for Rey. 


HE very zealous Ecclefiaftic, whofe name and dignities 

ferve to decorate the title-page of this performance, hav- 
ing officioufly thundered out his anathemas againft both Mr, 
Roufleau and his book, that ingenious Writer enters into a warm 
and ferious expoftulation with him, on the fubje@ of his man- 
date; which, together with the fentence of the Parliament of 
Paris, he reprefents as cruel, unchriftian, and unjuft. 


On this occafion, he gives a flight fketch of thofe peculiarities, 
in his own life and conduct, which have brought him into his 
prefent difagreeable fituation. Before I proceed to my defence, 
fays he, ** | cannot forbear reflecting a little on the peculiarity 
of mydeftiny: peculiar, indeed, to myfelf alone! 1 was born 
with fome fhare of natural genius; the public hath authorized 
me to make this boaft. I {pent my youth, neverthelefs, in an 
happy obfcurity, out of which J never attempted to emerge. 

‘Had I made fuch an attempt, indeed, it would have been as 
great a peculiarity, that, during the vivacity of youth, I fhould 
not have fucceeded, as that I fhould fucceed but too well in the 
fequel, when that vivacity fhould begin to decay. In this ob- 
feurity, my Lord, inftead of a fortune I always defpifed, and a 
name I have fince bought too dear, I poffefied the only bleffings 
my heart was defirous of, thofe of tranquility and friendfhip. 
Thus, eafy in my mind, and happy in my. friends, I drew near 
my fortieth year, when unluckily an academical queftion en- 
gaged my attention, and drew me into a profeflion for which na- 
ture never intended me.. The unexpected fuccefs of my rs 
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eRay proved fedu&ive. A numerous party. of Oppofers ftarted 
up againft me, and; without underftanding my arguments, an- 
{wered them with a petulance that piqued me, and a degree of 
vanity that, perhaps, excited mine. I ftood up, of courfe, in 
my own defence ;. and, being urged from one difpute to another, 
found myfelf engaged in a career of controverfy, almoft before 
I was aware. ‘I hus I became an Author ata time of life when 
Authors ufually throw wp their profeflion, and a man of letters 
even from my contempt for that character. From this time, I 
have been a Writer of fome little confequence with the public: 
but at this time, alas! my friends, and my repofe, forfook 
me. My labour was all I.got for my pains; and a little re- 
putation was, to make up for every thing clfe. If this be an 
indemnification to thofe who are ever abfent from themfelves, 
it never was any to me. 


«¢ Had I placed, even for a moment, any hopes on fo frivo- 
lous a gratification, I fhould have been foon undeceived. | In 
what a fluctuation hath the public opinicn conftantly been, with 
regard to my abilities or character! Being at a diftance, I was 
judged only by intereft or caprice; and for hardly two days to- 
gether was I looked upon in the fame light. Sometimes I was a 
dark and gloomy Being; at ‘others an angel of light. I have 
feen myfelf, within the fpace of one year, applauded, courted, 
entertained, and fought for, even at Court; and {peedily after, 
infulted, threatned, hated,« and abufed. Over night, affaffins 
lay in wait for me in the itreets; and in the morning I was 
threatned with a /ettre de cachet. ‘The good and the evil came 
from almoft the fame fource ; and both of them Were the effe& 
of a fong. | , 


‘“< T have written, it is true, on feveral fubjects, but always on 
the fame principles; I had always the fame fyftem of morals, 
the fame faith, the fame maxims, and, if you will, the fame 
opinions. Very different, however, have been the opinions that 
have pafled on my books, or rather on the Author of thofe books ; 
becaufe I have been judged rather from the fubje& I have treat- 
ed of, than from my fentiments on thofe fubjeéts. After the 
publication of my firft Difcourfe*, L was faid to be a Writer 
fond of paradoxes, who amufed himfelf in proving things he 
did net believe. After my Letter on the French Mufic, I was 
called a profefled enemy to that nation, and was verynear being 
treated as aconfpirator and traitor: one would have thought, 
by the zeal fhewn on that occafion, that the fate of the French 
monarchy was attached to the reputation of their opera. After 


* In anfwer to the queftion, Whether the cultivation of the arts and 
fciences had contributed to the purity of manners ? 
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‘and‘to die in peace. In this, however, I was mifta 
‘Officers were fent to apprehend me; and juft at the moment 
‘when T flattered myfelf the troubles of my life were at an end, 
‘my preateft misfortunes begun. ‘There is fomething fingular in 
‘all this’; ‘Yet this is‘nothing.— 
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my Difcourfe on the Inequality of Mankind, I was deemed an 
Atheift and Mifanthrope: after my Letter to Mr. d’Alembert, 
onthe Theatres, I was celebrated as the Defender of Chriftian 
Morals: after Eloifa, I was fuppofed to be paffionate and ten- 
der: at prefent I am a monfter of impiety; and fhall, proba- 
bly, by and by, be a miracle of devotion. 

“ Thus fluctuating is the public opinion concerning me; 
thofe who adopt it being as ignorant why they deteft me now, as 
why they once refpected me. As to myfelf, however, I have als 
ways remained the fame; more zealous, perhaps, than enlight- 
ened ‘in my refearches, but fincere “in all, even againft myfelf ; 
fimple and well-meaning, but fenfible and weak; often doing 
wrong, yet always refpecting what was right; connedted by 
friendfhip, never by circumftances, and ever more ftrongly in- 
fluenced by ‘fentiment than intereft; requiring nothing from 


others; unwilling to rehder myfelf dependent on any; fubmit-. 


ting to their prejudices as little as to their will, and preferving 
my own as free as my reafon: fearing God, without being afraid 
of hell; reafoning on matters of religion without licentiouf- 
nefs, approving neither impiety nor fanaticifm ; but hating Per- 
fecutors ftill worfe than infidels; without difguifing my fenti- 


ments from any one; without affectation, without artifice, . 


without deceit ; telling my faults to my friends, my fentiments 
to all the world, and to the public thofe truths which concern it, 
without flattery, and without pride, equally carelefs whether I 
fhould pleafe or offend it. “Such are my crimes, and fuch my 
merits. 


‘© At length, totally difgufted with that intoxicating vapour 
of reputation, which inflates the imagination without fatisfying 
the mind; wearied with the importunities of indolent Vifitants, 
who overburthened with their own time, were prodigal of mine ; 
and fighing after that neceffary repofe of which’ my heart is fo 
fond, I had joyfully laid down’ my pen. Satisfied with the 
refleQion that had never taken it up but for the good of m 
fellow-creatures, I required only, as the reward of my wm 
that I might be permitted to live unmolefted in ~ retreat, 

en; the 


<¢ A Citizen of Geneva hath a book printed in Holland, and, 

by an arret of the Parliament of Paris, this book is burnt by the 

common hangman, without any refpect fhewn to the Sovereign, 

whofe privilege jt had obtained. A Proteftant propofes, in a 

proteftant country, certain objections to the church of a 
: an 
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and he is fentenced by the parliament of Paris. A Republican 


makes objections, in a republican government, agaitift monar- — 


chy, and he is condemned by the parliament of Patis. The 
parliament of Paris muft furely have ftrange notions of their 
own jurifdiGtion, to imagine themifelves the legal Judges of alt 
mankind. | 


«© The fame parliament, ever fo rémarkably ftri& in the or- 
der of their proceedings, when individtials of theirown nation 
are concerned, break through thein all Jin paffipg fentence on a 

ftranger. Without knowing whether he was really Author 
of the book attributed to him, whether he acknowleged iit, or 
caufed it to be printed, without any r to the unhappinefs of 
his fituation, or pity for his bodily infirmities, they began their 
procefs by ordering him to be'clapped inito prifon. us they 
would have had him taken out of his bed, and dragged from his 
houfe, to be thrown among ‘infamous criminals, to rot in ‘a jail. 
Nay, who knows but they might have burnt him at the flake, 
without fuffering him to {peak in his own defence; for what 
reafon is there to think, they would have proceeded ‘more regu- 
larly afterwards than at firft, in a profecution fo violently com- 
menced, as to be almoft without example, even in the countries 
of the Inquifition? ‘Thus it is, in my cafe alone, that this fa- 
gacious tribunal forgets its prudence; it is againft me alone, 
that a people, who boaft fo much of their politenefs, and by 
whom I thought myfelf beloved, at with the ftrarigeft barba- 
rity; itis thus the country I have preferred as an afylum above 
all others, juftifies me in giving it that preference!’ I know 
not how far fuch proceedings may be confiftent with the law of 
nations; but I know very well, that where they ate praétifed 
a man’s liberty, and perhaps his life, lies at the mercy of the 
firft Printer who pleafes to fet his name to a book. . 


“ A Citizen of Geneva owes no refpeét to fuch unjuft Mu- 
giftrates, who order perfons to be apprehended, ‘arid committed 
to prifon, upon a fcandalous information given them, without 
citing the accufed to appear and anfwer for himfelf. Not hav- 
ing been cited to appear, he is not obliged to it. But- being 
thus proceeded againft by force and vidlence, he is jultified in fly- 
ing from perfecution. He fhakes the duft off his feet, there- 
fore, and leaves an inhofpitable country, where the ftrong ate 
‘fo ready to opprefs the weak, and to load the ftranger ‘with 
chains, without hearing his defence, ‘withdut knowing whether 
the act he is accufed of be criminal, of, being fo, whether he 
hath, indeed, committed it. | : | 


“He abandons with regret the pleafing ‘folitude lhe ‘had 
chofen, leaving all his pofleffions, his few, -biit Valuable friends 
behind. 
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behind. Weak and infirm as he is, he is obliged to undergo 
the fatigues of a long journey ; hoping at the end of it to 
breathe in a land of liberty ; he approaches his own country, 
flattering himfelf his reception there will confole him for his paft 
difgrace.—But what am I going to fay? My heart finks, my 
hand trembles, and my pen falls to the ground : Let me be filent, 
therefore, om this affecting fubject. 


«© And, wherefore, am I thus treated? [I do not fay for 
what reafon? but on. what pretence ?—The Magiitrates have 
been rafh enough’ to judge me guilty of impiety, without re- 
flecting, that the book, containing the pretended inftances of it, 
‘Is in the hands of the whole world. What would they not give, 
effetually to fupprefs this authentic teftimony againft them, that 
they might be able more boldly to fay it contains what they pre- 
tend to ad found there! But this proof of my innocence will 
remain, in fpite of all their efforts to fupprefs it; and pofterity 
will be furprized, in looking for the enormous crimes imputed 
to the Author, to find at worlt only, the errors and miftakes of 
a fincere friend to virtue.” 


Our ingenious and perfecuted Author goes on to mention 
the other aggravating circumftances of his oppreffion; hinting 
at Writers now living, who are more fav ourably dealt by, not- 
-with{tanding the principles they have inculcated in their works 
are notorioufly fuch as he is unjuftly acculed of: thefe, how- 
ever, he forbears to name, as it is not his intention to injure 
others, but only to fhew the fingular hardfhip of his own cafe, 


He obferves, that it is a ridiculous abfurdity for a Roman ca- 
'tholic’ Bifhop, who condemns indifcriminately all that are not 
«of his church, to cenfure any particular do&rine of a Proteftant 
Whiter, as if. he would not "even permit thofe, whom he con- 
figns-to the devil, to goto him their own way. He affecis alfo 
to think it a mighty ridiculous thing, for fo many great States 
to.enter into a league, as it were, avai inft fo mean en objeét as 
the fon of aWatch-maker. This refleGtion, however, we think 
ridiculous enough in our Au:hor. We fhould have thought he 
had fuffered fuficiently, to be convinced of his own importance; 
which would not be a jot the lefs at prefent, had he been the 
fon of a Chimney. fweeper. A Writer, whofe works are become 
fo univerfal, and whofe opinions are fo well received as thofe of 
Mr. Reulleau, iS, fingly, a man of more confequence, and may 
be more ufeful or pernicious to governments, than a fcore of 
Cardinals, or a whole junto of ordinary Minifters of State. 


, But the true caufe of our Author’s perfecution in France, he 
himielf conceives to be this. In a note, whi-h was.inferted in 
4 his 
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his Elifa, he had very unadvifedly fpoken againft the Janfenifts, 
predicting, that when they fhould get the upper hand, they would 
be more perfecuting than their enemies ;—he had alfo refufed' to 
write againft the Jefuits. At a time, when it was'not yet de- 


termined to extirpate that fociety, this was-overlooked, but not. 


forgotten ; thofe perfons by whom the Parliament hath been ex- 
cited to the prefent proceeding, having waited this opportunity 
of taking ample vengeance. On this account our Author ral- 
lies the Archbifhop, on being fecretly made the dupe of that 
party, which he has had fortitude enough fo long to combat 
openly with fuccefs. 2 


As a tranflation of this piece is advertifed, and the prefent ar- 
ticle already fufficiently long, we fhall defer entering upon the 
merits of our Author’s defence at prefent: this may probably 
be the fubje&t of a future article. In the mean time, we have 
only to obferve, that the whole of this epiftle is written ‘with 
fpirit, and is worthy the pen of Mr. Rouffeau. ee 
ite gous eee 
The Nature and notable Ufe of the moft fimple Trizonal Numbers. 

With two Arithmetical Tables, that over and above the folution of 

feveral important Problems, give the Square-root out of every 

Square, exprefjed by an integer Number, and feated between the 

Unity and forty thoufand Millions; and the Cubic-root of every 

Cube, expreffed by an integer Number, and feated between the In- 

trger and two hundred fixteen thoufand Milhons. ‘Tranflated 

from the Latin of E. de Joncourt, A. M. and Profetlor of 

Philofophy ; by the Author himfelf. . Hague printed for Hu- 

fon. 4to. 


r { HERE is fomething extremely. agreeable in contemplat- 

3 ing.the Properties of Numbers. It opens am extenfive 
field, where the faculties of the human mind may rangeiat large, 
in féarch of pleafure and utility. Many noble difcoveries have 
been made, and many compéndious methods of calculation‘in- 
vented, by this engaging ‘ftudy. The common operations ‘of 
Trigonometry, for inftance, were extremely fatiguing till’ Lord 
Napier, by a happy difcovery of the property of numbers, form- 
ed the Logarithmic Tables, by which thefe operations are per- 
formed with the greateft facility. 


The work before us is an attempt of the fame kind, confitt- 
ing of tables of trigonal numbers, calculated:principally to faci- 
Jitate the extraction of the fquareand cube roots ;,the ‘other 
arithmetical operations may be readily performed by thefe tables, 
which are eafily conftruéted, ‘in the following manner. 
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he, natural numbers 1, 2, 35.45 52 6 7, 8, &c. being. dif- 
pofed in acolumn, and the numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 
3» &c, placed oppofite to them in a fecond column, a feries of 
he moft fimple triangular or trigonal numbers will be generated, 
correfpondent to a feries of natural numbers, as in the follow- 


ing example. 
I r 
2 3 
3 6 
4 106 
5§ 1 
6 r 
b 3 
&e. &c. 


The firkt trigonal number 1, is equal to the firft natural num- 
ber 1; the fecond trigonal 3, equal to the fum of the two firft 
natural numbers 2--3==3 ;_ the third trigdnal, 6, equal to the 
fum of the three firft natural numbers 1-+-2+43=6,; &c. In 
the fame manner the large tables of trigonals, given us by this 
ingenious Author were conftructed. 


From the very nature of the conftruction, it evidently 
appears, that the fum of any two trigonals following each other, 
is equal to the fquare of the natural number belonging to the 
larger trigonal: thus, for inftance, the fum of the trigonals 36 
and 28, is 64, which is equal to the fquare of 8, (the natural 
number belonging to the greater trigonal 36) =8X8. Thus, 

an eafy procefs of addition, the fquare of any whole num- 
ber lefs than 20,000, may be very eafily found. But tho’ the 
tables before us extend no farther than 20,000, yet the Author 
has fhewn, by an eafy artifice, how any number, to 200,000, 
may be fquared. 


The rule which the Author has ‘laid down for extracting the 
fquare-root is this: divide the given refolvend into two equal 

rts, and feek the half thereof among the trigonals ; the num- 
ber immediately above that half points to the natural number, 
or root required.—-Thus, if 49 were the given refolvend, the 
half will be 243, and the trigonal number immediately above, 
or greater than 24:, is 28, and its natural number 7, the root re- 
quyed. But as moft refolvends are furds, that is, have no true 
root, the Author has fhewn, by an eafy procefs, how the root 
maybe approximated to any degree of accuracy. 


To this work is annexed a table of the firft 600 cubes, and 
theix roots, by means of which the Author has fhewn how = 
eo". cubde- 
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cubé-root of any number lefs than fixteen thoufand millions may 
be readily extracted. 


In fhort, M. poondmrt is the firft that has fhewn the praétical 
ufe of thefe artificial numbers, and taken the pains to calculate 
tables for that purpofe ; and therefore his work cannot fail of be- 
ing agreeable to thofe who are pleafed with feeing {peculations. 
bes to practice. 


We mention the practical ufe, becaufe the doétrine of figu- 
rate numbers, (fo called from their being capable of reprefent- 
ing certain geometrical figures, by a particular difpofition of 
their units) is a part of the ancient Pythagorean f{peculations 
on numbers and geometrical figures; from a comparifon of 
which, they pretended to difcover many myfteries and fecrets of 
nature. But fuch pretences have been long fince exploded, and 
the conneétions and properties of thefe numbers confidered as a 
fubje& purely arithmetical; tho’ they ftill retain their ancjent 


names. 


They are all no other than the fums. of different feries of 
numbers in arithmetical progreflion; and are diftinguifhed by 
the common difference in the feries. Thus, if the common 
difference in the rank of progreffionals, whence they proceed, 
or whofe fums they are, be an unit, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. the 
fums 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. are called triangles, or trigonal num- 
bers. If the difference be 2, as 153, 5) 75 95 &e. the fums 1, 
4, 9, 16, 25, &c. are called quadrangles, and particularly 
{quares. If the difference be 3, as 1, 4, 7, 10, 13; &c. the 
fums, as I, 5, 12, 22, 35, &c. are called pentagons, or penta- 
gonal numbers; and fo on. . 


But it is not incumbent on us to purfue this fubject any far- 
ther; thofe who are defirous of feeing the doctrine fully ex- 
plained, may confult Malcolm’s New Syftem of Arithmetic, 
book V. page 396, where the connections and properties of 


thefe numbers are difplayed in a mafterly manner. Biz 
._—-- 


We are obliged to Mr. Joncourt for the compliment paid us, 
in dedicating his work to the Monthly Reviewers : but ‘we with 
he had ¢alled in to his affiftance, fome friend better acquainted 
with the Englifh language, . which few foreigners write with 
any tolerable degree of elegance. <2 


De Dea Libertate ejufque cultu apud Romanos et de Libertinorum Pileo 
Differtatio. Roma 1764. Or, — 


A Differtation on the Goddefs Liberty, and the Worhhip paid 
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her among-the Romans; as alfo on the Cap worn by the 
Freed-men of ancient Rome. , 


THis is a very learned and ingenious enquiry, worthy 
of the elegant pen of the Abbé Venuti, its Author, 
As the fubjefts of it, however, may be thought rather curious 
than important, by the generality of our Readers, we beg leave 
to refer the Antiquarian to the treatife itfelf. | 


K-n-k 


Memoire fur VUfage Economique du Digefteur de Papin, &e. A 
Clermont-Ferrand. Or, 


An Effay. on the Economical Ufe of Papin’s Digeftor. 


‘TH is an account of an attempt to improve on this well- 

known machine; and, by making it cheap and commodi- 
ous, to apply it to culinary ufes. Mr. de Ballinvilliers, Inten- 
dant of Auvergne, hath occafioned many experiments of its uti- 
lity to be made, in reducing the bones of animals into foup ; 
which being rendered portable by evaporation, he thinks may 
be of public benefit to mankind, if diftributed, in times of fcar- 
city, among the poor. 7 | 


Eclairciffement fur les Meeurs, par V Auteur des Meeurs. 12m0. 
, Amfterdam, 1762. Or, 


An Illuftration of the Work intitled Aanaers. By the Author. 


M R. Touflaint, the celebrated Author of Les Meurs, apo- 
logizes, in the prefent performance, for fome exception- 
able pafiages in that work; declaring, in the moft pofitive terms, 
that whatever conftruction may have been put on fome unguard 
ed expreffions in his hook, he looks upon the imputation of De- 
ifm as the groffeft calumny ; and that he then was, and now is, 
rfe&tly orthodox in his fentiments of Chriftianity. The pub- 
cation of this apology, will probably be deemed much too late, 
to prevent the ill effects of the premature and inconfiderate fallies 
of his youthful genius. He endeavours to juftify himfelf, how- 
ever, in this delay; and, if his plea be not very folid, it is, at 


leaft, f{pecious, K ne 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M A R C H, 1763. 


RELiGctous and CoNTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. The Works of the Reverend Thomas “fones, M. A. late 
Chaplain of St. Saviour, Southwark. To which is prefixed, a 
fport Account of his Life, in a recommendatory Preface. By the 
Rev. William Romaine, M. A. Lecturer of St. Dunftan’s in 
the Weft. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Dilly. 


. Republication of Mr. Jones’s fingle Sermons, firft publifhed .in 
A his life ime. As to the fubjeéts of them, they are thus fet forth 
by the Editor. ‘« Some of the leading points, fays he, are thefe— 
the univerfal corruption of mankind by the Fall, their guilt, mifery, 
and helpleffnefs ;—the gracious method contrived by the ternal Three 
of bringing many fons unto glory by Jefus Chrift;—the office of she 
Holy Spirit in the covenant-of grace,’ &c. &c. ' 

The character of Mr, Jones and his writings being fufficiently known, 
efpecially among the Hutchinfonians, Methodifts, and other enthufiatic 
feftaries, it were needlefs toenlarge on them here. Mr. Romaine, how- 
ever, for the edification of the Brethren and Silters about Moorfields and 
Tottenham-Court, has copioufly dwelt on the pious excellencies,. and 
rare gifts of his departed friend: for they. were congenial fouls, and a 
long and intimate acquaintance had fubfifled between them. As ,to 
what related to Gods dealings with Mr. Fones’s Joul,—our Editor had 
given an account in his Funeral Sermon; and as to other partigue 
lars of his life, it is of no confequence, fays he, to lay the.n before the 
public: and truly we are quite of Mr. Remaine’s opinion. Neverthe- 
lefs, we muft acknowlege, that, according to the beft accounts we have 
heard concerning the late Chaplain of St Saviour’s, he was.one of. the 
leaft exceptionable, the leaft. fanatical, of all our modern Pretenders, to 
apoftiefhip. He was-probably fincere in his way. Tho’ deluded him- 
felf, he was, perhaps, not confcious of the delufion; and might -have 
no intention to miflead others. His piety we fuppofe unqueilionable ; 
and from Mr. Romaine’s account we learn, that Mr. Jones died in per- 
fe&t peace of mind, and in a manner becoming the Chriltian character. 
In aword, Charity bids us hope, that a‘/ our Mob-leaders are not Im- 
poftors; tho’ there is grat reafon to conclude, that few of them ae 
diftinguifhed by that fimplicity of manners, and integrity of mind, 
which charaéterifed the Author of thefe Difcourfes. 





Art..2. Evangelical Principles and Praé&tice: Being Fourteen Ser- 
mons, preached in the Parifh-church of St. Mary Magdalene in 
Oxford, on the following Subjefts: the State of Innocence—the 
Corruption of Nature— the sschar and Corruption of the 
Heart—the Spirituality of the Law—the Penalty of Difobedience 
—Redemption by Fefus Chrifi—Salvation by Grace—the Nature 
of true Holinefi—the Fruits of the Spirit—the Neceffity of per- 

EY. Mar. 1763. es Jenat 
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fonal Holine/s—the Means of Holine{s—the Bleffednefs of Righ- 
teoufne/s. by the Rev. ‘Thomas ae 8 of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen-Hall, Oxford; and Chaplain.to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Peterborow. 8vo. 5s. Keith, &c. 















































Thefe Difcourfes are fent into the world, we are told in the preface, 
to obviate’the manifold mifconceptions and mifreprefentations which the 
Author .of them has Jain under. He profeffes himfelf to be confcien- 
tioufly attached .to the Articles and Homilies of the Church of England, 
which he calls her only authentic Standard of Doéirine; and as by the 
royal Deciaration prefixed to the Articles he is fortidden, fo he prefumes 
not, [good man !] to take them in.amy fenfe but that which a literal and 
grammatical conftruction of them imports; and knows no authority b 
which any Minifter ofthe Church of England can indulge himfelf in a 
greater latitude of interpretation. Sutfcriptions, he thinks, bring the 
foul under the deepeft obligations to fincerity before the great Searcher of 

hearts, who requireth truth tn the inward pts, and he looks upon thofe, 
who in any degree al'ow themfelves to trifle or prevaricate with them, 

- to be men devoid: of confcience towards God, and of honefty towards 
man. That the Reader may have fome general notion beforehand of 
what he is to expect from thefe Difcourfes, the Author, in his preface, 
gives the following abftra& of them. 

“* The Divinity of ‘the Son and Spirit, fays he, co-eternal and co- 
equal with the Father, not the idol-montter of infertor divinity, is here 
maintained, in full oppofition to the Arian and Semi-Arian: whofe 
blafphemy, though more fpecious, is not lefs real than the more avowed 
and open blafphemy of the Socinian. 

‘“* The Maintainers of the doétrine of the rectitude of human nature, 

* and the freedom of man’s choice to good as to evil, will find thefe proud -” 
imaginations attacked, he hopes laid low to the ground, even in the duft, 
by the fword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. ‘the ttrong evi- 
dences of a falien and corrupted nature, with its dire effeéts, are pro- 
duced and confirmed ; and the inability of man in his fallen ftate to any 
thing but evil, clearly, he trufts, made manifeft, 

** The extent, purity, and fpirituality of God's law are laid open, 
that the confcience may difcover and feel its tranfgreffions againft it. 

: The eternal obligation of this law is fhewn; its awful fanétions declar- 
ed; the inipoffibility of obeying it as a couenant of life evinced; and 

-‘eonfequenily the conviction of our ftate, as a ftate of helplefs guilt, 
evidenced. 

“The one great glorious and all-fufficient oblation of the Son of 

i « God for the fins of the world, as a true and real facrifice, atonement 
| and propitiation, is pleaded for its neceflity and influence proved ; and 
the various bleflings for, finners thereby fet forth. | 

‘© Faith, as the only means of jattification and acceptance with God, 
is urged, from confiderations demonftrating the impoffibility of righte- 
oufnefs before God any other way. And as works of any fort are not 
admitted as the condition of our pardon and acceptance with God, the 
potition that we are ju/iified by Faith only, is maintained and vindicated. 

“© The works of piety and virtue which become men pre i ng godline/s, 
arg at large opened, and the neceflity of them enforced, 
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true principle of Faith which worketh by Love. ‘The Antinomian blaf- 
phemy is rebuked and cenfured. 

‘‘ Finally, the means of Grace are ftrongly urged, and the diligent 
ufe of them fhewn to be the only method of obtaining advancement in 
the divine life. 

«< The bleffednefs of the religion of Jefiis concludes the whole, as 
the natural refult of the principles and practices above recommended.” 

This abftract, which the Author himfelf has given of his Difcourfes, 
faves us the difagreeable tafk of characteriling them. 


Art. 3. 4 Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Glo- 
cefter. Occafioned by his Tract* on ah a and Operation of 
the Holy Spirit. By John Wefley, M. A. late Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. “12mo. 1s. Flexney. 


Mr. Wefley has anfwered the Bifhop’s book with all that art, addrefs, 
and {pecious appearance of primitive intégrity, decency, and dove-like 
innocence, which muft be naturally expected by fuch as are acquainted 
with the character of a man who is fo much matter of his own, as well 
as of other men’s, paffions. His tract is, indeed, a notable one; he 
ftands his ground manfally, repels the learned Bifhop’s attacks with fach 
——we had almoft faid—Jefuitical, evafions, and fhelters himfelf fo 
fnugly under the authority of the Scriptures, and of the Church of 
England, (which he well knows how to twilt and turn to his purpofe) 
that we doubt not this performance will fully anfwer the great end 
of preventing his dignified Antagonift from enticing the fheep out of 

jis fold. 3 : 


* See Review for November and December Lf. 


Art, 4. Jn Effay on the Revelation of the Apofile Fobn. In which 
_ anew Ex;lication is given of Ts Paffages in. that. Book, and 
applied to the Circumftances of the prefent Times. By Lauchlan 
Taylor, A. M. Minifter of Larbert. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


This learned Gentleman has, after infinite labour and ftudy, difco- 
vered, that the book of Revelations afcribed to St. ‘John, “ contains in 
it all the grand revolutions of the Chriftian church, from the Apotftle’s 
time to the prefent, and from this time to the end of the world ;” alfo, 
among other xeww and amazing explications, that many things predifted 
in the faid book, have been fulfilled in the perfon, and by the great.actie 
ons, of tecKing of/felend raf ; to whom the Author has dedicated 
this moft- important Effay ; and whom he ftyles, ‘* a great‘Deliverer of 
God’s church, refembling Moses, as a Lawwgiver, a Philofopber, 2 
Prince, and a General.”’——~You fmile, Reader; but. perufe our Au- 
thor’s book throughout, and you will find in it fach things as eye hath 
not feen, nor ear heard, ‘nor have entered the heart of azy man, except 
the heart of Mr. Lauchlan Taylor, Minifter of Larbert, or of that other 
wonderful Decypherer, who difcovered the Cherokee Indians in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel* ; with,a few other Gentlemen of uncommon pe- 


* See Beview for laft Month, page 164. art, 21. by 200 
R z netraticn, 
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netration, whofe names and performances we do not at prefent particu. 
larly recolleét, 


PotitrcarL. 


Art.'5. A Confultation on the Subject of a Standing Army, held at 
the King’s Arms Tavern; on the 28th of February, 1763:  4to: 
1s. 6d: Kearfly: : 


This is afevere and well-written fatire on the majority of the Cocoa- 
tree Politicians, who are here fuppofed to be debating on the expediency 
of a ftanding army ; that is, not on ‘its,expediency as a national con- 
cern, but as the concern of their own body; the queftion before them, 
as laid down by their Chairman, beirig, not the political one, “* Whether 
a ftanding army bea right or a wrong meaiure; but whether they hall 
approve or condemn that meafire ” 

On this fubjeét the feveral membérs are fuppofed to fpeak in. their 
turns; the tergiverfation and inconfiftency of the Tories being expofed 
in their refpeétive {peeches, with much truth, and a good deal of far- 


aftic hi ; | 
caftic himour K-n-| 
Art. 6. A fecond Dialogue between Prejudice and Reafon, on thé 


prefent State of public Affairs. By the Author of the firfts 
4to. rs: Coote. 


Reafon defends the peace againft Prejudice, from a view -of the pre- 
liminaries only. A third Dialogue may be expected; Meflts. Reafon 
and Prejudice having agreed to meet again, in order to canvafs the defi- 
nitive treaty, as foon as it fhall be made public: when, we doubt not, 
the former will obtain another victory over his antagonift, as eafily as in 
the firt and fecond difpute ——-Poor Prejudice hath, indeed, very lit- 
tle to fay for himfelf. Heis fet up, like an unfortunate dunzhill cock, 
ae . Shrove Tuefday, only to be pelted, and cruelly knocked on the 


Art, ". Eleutheria: One of a Series of Letters to a Nobleman, on 
the ‘moft important and interefling. Subjedts, Fee Ato. 15 
Nicoll, 


‘* Writings, calculated to promote the interefts of Liberty, can ne- | 
ver be unfeafonable in a free country,” fays the Author in his preface ; 
and we readily fubfcribe to the truth of his obfervation: but when he 
** laments to fee a particul -r occafi:n for the friends of Liberty to exert 
themfelves,”” we muft withhold our acquiefcence, till the occafon he has 
in view is mote particularly afcertained, than it feems to be in the prefent 

tter, which, as the title informs us, is only the firlt of a feries in- 

nded for publication. 

‘Phe Writer expatiates freely and warmly in defence of civil and reli- 
pious Freedom ; but whether his zeal hath really takeg the alarm from. . 
any particular occafion, as he has exprefied it; or whether his apprehen- 
fions flow from a notion which hath pretty.generally obtained, that th¢ 
Tories and High-church Men have gained the afcendant at Court—is 
not very clear tous. With-regard to religious Liberty, indeed, he feems 

to 
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to have had an eye to the xoted profecution of a perfon who had too 
freely enquired into the character and writings of Mofes; but we imagine 
he is too hard* upon a certain great man, if he means to charge him 
with being the Author or Stimulator of that profecation: for we aré 
aflured, that his L p was rather averf: to fuch a procedure, and 
reluctantly yielded to it, in compliance with the zealous foilicitation of 
certain dignified Ecclefiaftics.—But, in truth, tho’ we cannot but highly 
approve the Writer’s.principles, asa Whig and as a Proteffant, yet cane 
dour obliges us to condemn the ungovernable excefs of his ardour, by 
which a good caufe is more‘likely to‘be injured than ferved. We mutt 
alfo obferve, that his manner of writing is by no means agreeable to the 
epiftolary ftyle: his papers may be called Auimasverfions, Reflections, 
Differtations, orany thing rather than Letters.” 





* << Were the gnaxims, foys be, of the Scottifh rave to prevail,—we 
foould Jee the land defurmed'ani miferable with flavery, violence, fapertti- 
tion, ignorance, and that worft of furies, religiou: perfecution,” 


Art. 8. Curious and ‘authentic Memoirs concerning a late Peace, 
concluded between the Rooks and ‘fack-Daws. 8vo. 1s. 64d. 
Burnet. — te 


_ ° Under a very thin difguife, we have here a fatirical fketch of the late 
war, and of the Preliminaries. There isnot much wit or humour in 
the piece; but plenty of fcandal appears in the characters here drawn 
of many of the principal Rooks; i.e. the late and prefent Britifh Mi- 
niftry, andthe leading Members in both Houfes of Parliament. The 
Author has fallen into an obvious abfurdity, by makirig ufe of ttrokes 
and dafhes, in-fome parts of his work, where he apprehends his fatire 
to be dangeroufly fevere; although we are of opinion, that if the fea- 
thers of his Rooks and Daws are not thick and clofe enough’to cover a 
Jibel, thofe breaks and blanks would but littie avail him. Befide; fach 
an obvious and common evafion of a literal con{trutiion, is quite foreign 
to the mode of allegorical writing; it prematurely unveils the fubject, 
{poils that agreeable deception trom which the Reader’s entertainment is 
chiefly derived, and looks like Harlequin’s white neck and ears behind 
his mafk, juft appearing to undeceive the audience, by revealing tothem, 
that Mr. Wriggle-tail is no Negroe, notwithitanding the footy com- 
plexion of his features. . | 


Art. 9. Confiderations on the fatal Effeéis of the prefent Excefs o 
public aoe In ears ia, Apa, Fonds 
Hofpitals for Sick and Lame, Lytng-in Hofpitals, Charity-Scheols, 

and thé Diffenting Fund, are particularly confidered. And a Plan 
‘for a new Syftem of Poor’s Laws propofed. 8vo. 1s. Hooper. 


Many fhrewd and fenfible obfervations are to be found in this public- 
fpirited pamphlet. The fcheme for a new. fy.{tem of Poors Laws deferves 
‘confideration; the fubject being of very. great confequence. .As to thie 
‘Writer’s Remarks on our public Charities, they are not all of equal 
depth and folidity, Our Author 1s fometimes too warm and declama- 
“aks.” sft Maa: > R 3 tory ; 
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tory; and does not feem to have always given himfelf fufficient time for 
weighing the extent and tendency of his own reafoning. Some of his 
reprefentations of faéts too, appear a little doubtful, and others, we are 
pretty certain are rafh, erroneous, and totally wrong. On the whole, 
neverthelefs, we recommend what he has faid, to acandid hearing ; as 
the public may poflibly reap confiderable advantage from a due atten- 
tion to feveral of his hints. 


Art. 10. 4 newTrade laid open from the Iflands of Tobago, Grana- 
dos, and others 4 the Leeward Iflands, to the Spanifh Main, in 
the Kingdom of Peru; and from Cape Florida to the Havanna 
and La Vera Cruz, in the Kingdom of Mexico. By a Gentle- 
man who refided many Years in both Kingdoms. 8vo. 1s. 
Hinxman. 


An old Trade is here laid open ; viz. that of printing frefh titles to 
old pamphlets, &c. a trade which has been long carried on by the noted 
Ed. Curl and his worthy fucceffors. This pamphlet was publifhed in 
December laft, under the title of ** The great Importance of the Ha- 
vanna, fet forth in an Effay on the Nature and Methods of carrying on 
a Trade to the South Sea, &c. By Robert Allen, Efg;” In our Re. 
view for that month, we iook notice of it as an old tra& revived, -by 
one Samue! Jemmat; wh :fe name and dedication to Alderman Harley, 
do not appear to countenance the prefent reiterated attempt, to force a 
fale for an unfaleable tract. 





PoETICAL. 


Art. 11. The Triumph of Brutes. A Satire on this Caledonian 
. Age. Ato. 1s. 6d. Pridden. 


The incoherent ravings of fome crazy Rhimer, whofe friends, if he 
has any, ought to keep the pen and ink out of his way. It is no lefs 
indecent to Jet mad-men expofe to public view all that may be conceiv- 
ed in their difordered imaginations, than to fuffer them to run naked 
about the flreets. 


Art. 12. An Ode, facred to the Memory of a late eminently diftin- 
guifoed Placeman, on his retsring from Bufinefs. Folio. 1s. 
G. Woodfall. : ? 


Dull and heavy abufe of the Duke of N 
inftead of Pegafus, has mounted a Pack-horfe. 





e. The Author, 


Art. 13. Peleia; or the Old Woman. A Mythological Eclogue. By 
Mr. ‘Thomas Milward. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


We do not underftand what Mr. Thomas Milward would be at. He 
certainly has an intention to draw the Reviewers into fome fcrape: it 
behoves us, therefore, to be careful how we meddle with him. Hence, 
we hope, our Readers will not too rigidly infift on our attempting to ex- . 
plain to them the nature and defign of what appears to us an inexpli- 
cable poem, Jt is fomething about Adam and Eve, -the ferpent, — 
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the apple, virtue and vice, reafon and fuperftitions and_ it concludes 
thas 5 | 
"Mark then the reigning tafte, and fail along 
The ftream of cuftom with the vulgar throng; 
But keep your 4eart, for there the danger lies ; 
This only makes, and can preferve us wife ! 
There may be meaning in this,—-but zon ‘cui.ungye datgn ef habere 
NafuIN. 


Art. 14. The Poetical Calendar, containing a Collection of fcarce 
and valuable Pieces of Poetry, with Variety of Originals and 
Tranflations, by the moft eminent Hands: Intended as a Supple- 
ment to Mr. Dodfley’s Colleétion. Written and felected by 
Francis Fawkes, M. A. and William Woty. Vol. If. for 
February. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Coote. 


Thefe two Poetical Almanack-makers keep pace with the fun, and 
pafs with him from Sign to Sign through the Zodiac. They are now in 
Pifces, and fing of February, of Snowdrops, Crocufes, &c. but poor 
Sonnetteers! they do not feem to mend their hands. : However, itis to 


be hoped, that when they get into Taurus, and the reft of the more ge- 


nial Signs, they will exert a little more {pirit. | 
But tho’ we cannot commend all the pieces which the Editors them- 
{elves have written, and infested in this publication, yet we do not in- 
difcriminately condemn the whole. The Bacchanalian, in particular, 
by W. W. deferves to be diflinguifhed, for the eafy and fpirited ftrain in 
which is conceived. Several of the pieces which they have colle&ted 
from the labours of other Bards, or which have been communicated by 
their friends, have likewife their thare of merit; efpecially the very 
natural Eclogue entitled, Rosin, written by Captain Dobfon, L 


Art. 15. Fitz-gigo: A new Englifb Uproar, &c.. gto. 6d. 
Swingfter. 
Excellent fun :—to ufe the ftyle of fach choice fpirits as the Author. 
The fubje&t is, the late riot at Covent-garden theatre. The fongs, &c. 


are comicaliy adapted to the favourite airs in the opera of Artaxerxes.— 
A fecond part has been printed, not quite fo funny as the firft. 


Art. 16. A grand folemn Dirge, in the high burlefque tragi-comic 
Tafte, performed at the Funeral of Old Englifo Liberty, on the 


fame Day as the definitive Treaty of Peace was figned betwixt. 


6d. Walliams. 
Another piece of choice fpiritifm, in burlefque airs, recitativo, duetta, 


France, Spain, and Great Britain. By H. Howard. 4to. 


and chorus. The Geniufes allow Harry to be the drolleft Dog, the 


higheft Fellow, that isto be met with in al/ the Rounds, 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 17. Theatrical Difquifitions: ora Review of ‘the late Riot at 
Drury-lane Theatre, {¢. - By a Lady.  8vo. .18. Burnet. * 
“9 R 4 , The 
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‘The old Lady takes part with the Managers, and gives the Rioters a 
good /colaing. rt 


Art. 18. Three original Letters to a Friend in the Country, om the 
Caufe and Manner of the late Riot at the Theatre-reyal in Drury 
Jane. Letter the firft: The Introduéion—with a theatrical Anec- 
dote, the Caufe of the Riot as fet forth in the printed Paper, 
Letter the fecond : The Complaint impartially examined; and their’ 
Proceedings at the Theatre faithfully related, with proper Remarks, 
Letter the third: A Review of the Condition and Ufage of that 
Theatre forty Years ago: the firf Rife of latter Accounts—the 
Entertainments then given to the Public—ihe Salaries, X$c. com- 
pared with the: prefent. The Rights a an Audience confidered. 
Remarks on the whole. By an old Man of the Town. 8vo. 
1s. Becket. ty 


‘A very good /itle-page; but the Author ought, in conftience, to 
have given /omething more for a fhilling. 


Art. 19. An hiftorical and fuccin& Account of the late Riots at the 
Theatres of Drury-lane and Covent-garden. 8vo. 1s. Morgan. 


Little more than a bare compilation of the papers and advertifements 
publithed by both parties, before and after the difturbances at both 
Fioufes, ; 


Art. 20. The Gentleman and Lady's Rey to polite Literature; Or, 
a compendious Diétionary of fabulous Hiflory, Fc. &Fc.* - 12m02 


2s. Newbery. 


Young Gentlemen and Ladies may here very readily find out who 
was who, in the old heathen world, three or four thoufand years ago? 
Heétor, or Helen, or Homer, or Jupiter Ammon: Gods, “Hertces; 
Poets, Godeflés, Monfters, &c. &c. colleéted from the larger Diétiona- 
ries, Pantheons, Hiftories of the heathen Gods; and other comipila- 
tions gencrally made ufe of, for debauching the minds and morals of 
youth in our public ‘fchools, with the help of fuch claffic impurities as 
are to be foand in Horace, Ovid, and other obftene Wits of antiqeity,’” 


Art..21. 4n Effay on the Theory of Agriculture, intended as an In- 
| ae to a rational Syftem of that Art. - By aFarmer. 8vo. 
38... Becketi gee sb a as Se hy 


Trrour Taft we gave ‘an account of a valuable treatife on Agriculture, 
Written and’ pablithed in:Scotland ; where‘ this noble and’ ufefal fubjec 
has been very muth ftudied of late years; ‘This Effay is another proé 
duction of- that country, and appears to come from.'no ordinary hand. 
We can hardly think it the work of a common Farther: the’ ftyle is too 
iapekesicrared for people:of ;that.cla{s 5 -and, indeed, if ithad been lef 

boured, the writing, would have been more agreeable to the genodtlity 
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of Readers; we might have faid to a//. The marter, however, not the 
manner, is the chief” thing to be regarded in books intended for im- 
provement in arts and manufactures ; and the Author has fhewn himfelf 
fo much a matter. of his fubject, by this little {pecimen, that it is to be 
hoped, we hall, in due time, have the fatisfaétion of perufing his in- 
tended larger work. This introductory part was publithed in the year 
1760. 


Art.22. The Fall of Mortimer. An hiftorical Play. Revived 
from Mountfort, with Alterations. 8vo, 28. Kearfly. 


The play of Mortimer’s Fall, as projected by Ben Johnfon, and after- 
wards written by Mountford, is we)! known. to thofe who are acquaint- 
ed with the Britith theatre*. As to the edition before us, we prefume 
our Réaders will hardly require any information concerning the motives 
of its prefént appearance. ‘Its publication at this juncture, 1s, indeed, 
evidently niade with a view to a molt illiberal parallel, equally falfe and 
invidious thé Reéviver having made feveral additions and alterations, 
the more compleatly to effect this fcandalous defign. That there might 
rémain no poffibility alfo of miftaking ‘the virulent intention of the Re- 
viver, he hath prefixed a dedication to Lord Bute, containing a ftrange 
mixtare of illnature, humour, irony, and abufe. 

The reafon, fays he, why “ I chufe your Lordfhip for the fubje& of 
this ‘dedication, is, that you aré faid, by former Dedicators, to culti- 
vate with fuccefs thé polite arts. They ought to have gone further, 
and to have fhewn how liberally you have rewarded all men of genius. 
Malloch and the Home'have been nobly provided for.. ‘Let Churchill or 
Armftrong write like them, your Lordfhip’s elafiex/ tafte will relith their 
works, and patronize the Authors. You; my Lord, are faid to be not 
only a Patron but a Fudge ; ; and Malloch adds, that he wilhes, * for the 
¢ Sienat of our country, that this praife were not, almoft exclufively, 
* your own.’ I with too, for the honour of my country, and to preferve 
your'Lordthip from the contagion of a malignant envy, that you would 
not again give permiffion to a Scriblet to facrifice almoft the whole body 
of our'Nobility and Gentry to his itch of panegyric on you; and of pay 
from you ;’and I fubmit, whether'a future inconvenience may not re- 
fult from fo remarkable an ‘inftance how certain and {peedy the way to 
obtain the /a/t is, by means of the firft.”* 

Tt is'té be obferved, that our Dedicator hath juft before been facri- 
ficing, as he calls it, fome of the' principal chara¢ters of the Nobility 
and Gentry to a different motive. But he goes on; ‘’ The progrefs, 
my Lord, which almoft all the fciences have made in England, has be- 
come the jealoufy of Europe. Under your aufpites Botany and Tragedy 
have reached the utmoft height of perfeétion. Not only ‘the /y/tem of 
power, but the vegetable Li hf em has been compleated by the joint labours 


* In Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, qwe do not find this play mentioned a- 
mong the writings of Mountfort ; an omiffion whith beret to be fuppl ed'in 
any futuré edition of that work.—Mr. Miunifort was a Player, anda 
Writer f Some talents, in the reign of Charles the Jecond; be was aff iffi~ 

nated in the fireet by Lord Motu 0%, on account of fm counelticns wiib 
Mrs. —— oe 
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of your Lordfhip and the great Doétor Hill. Tragedy, under Malloch 
and the Home, has here rivalled the Greek model, and united the dif. 
ferent merits of the great moderns. The fire of Shakefpear, and the 
correétnefs of Racine, have met in your two countrymen.” 

He now proceeds to abufe Mr. Murphy, on account of his former 
connections with the theatre, and his fuppofed late conneétions with a 
political paper, written in defence of the prefent Minifter ; who, he in- 
timates, has likewife fome claim to the honours of the bufkin and fotk ; 
having, afew years ago, frequently exhibited at the Dutchefs of Queenf- 
berry’s. ‘* In one parte fays he, which was remarkably bumane and 
amiable, you were {fo great, that the general exclamation was, here you 
dis not a. In another part you were no lefs perfe&t. I mean in the 
famous fcene of Hamlet, where you pour fatal poifon into the ear of a 
good unfufpecting King. If the great names of Murphy and Bute, as 
Players, penfantur eddem trutind, it is no flattery to fay, that you, my 
Lord, were, not only fuperior, but even unrivalled by him, as well as 
by all who have ever appeared on the great /age of the world. Asa 
Writer, 1 take Mr. Murphy, rather to excel you, except in points of 
orthography: as an Actor, he can form no pretenfion to an equality, 
Nature, indeed, in her utmoft fimplicity, we admire in Mr. Murphy ; 
but art, art, characterizes your Lordfhip.” 

Our Dedicator proceeds in the fame ftrain to rally his Lordfhip for the 
real or fuppofed cduntenance he hath given to fome other favoured 
Writers; while we fuppofe he hath negleéted the Dedicator. Hinc 


ille lachryma, no doubt! K-~ n-k 


Art. 23. 4 Report from the Committee appointed (upon the 27th 
Doo January, 1763) to Enquire into the State of the Private 
Madhoufes in this Kingdom. ‘With the Proceedings of the Houfe 
thereupon. Publifhed by Order of the Houfe of Commons. 
Folio. 1s. Whifton, &c. ' 


It appears from this Enquiry, that there are perfons who keep private 
Madhoufles, (as they are called) who do not require any affurance, or 
even pretence, of the infanity of thofe who,are committed to their care ; 
taking upon themfelves to keep perfons confined, when charged with 
drunkennefs, or other mifconduét, by the friends or relations bringing 
them. . 

One of the Keepers of thefe houfes, being afked by the Committee, 
upon what authority he received and confined fuch perfons? frankly re- 
plied, upon the authority of the perfons who brought them; adding, 
that out of the whole number he had confined during fix years, he had 
never admitted one as a lunatic. 

The particular cafes here enquired into, are but few. To obviate, 
however, any objeciion which might thence arife, that fuch cafes are 
rarely to be met with, and only the abufe and mifconduét of fome few 
peifons, the Committee report, that a variety of other inftances, ari- 
fing in other. houfes, offered themfelves for examination. But that the 
Committee were reftrained, owt of a regard to the peace and fatisfaction 
of private families, from entering into the examination of more ca{es 
than they judged to be neceffary to eftablifh the reality of the abufes 
complained of in the préfent ftate of fuch houfes. Ie 
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The: Refolutions of the Houfe on this Report was, that the cafe be- 
fore it, required the interpofition of the Legiflature: in confequence of 
which, a bill was ordered to be brought in, for that purpofe. 


Art. 24. Some Confiderations on the proper Means of regulating Pri- 
' vate Madhoufes. 4to. 18. Dodfley. 


As the Author of thefe Confiderations hath offered nothing: but what 
will very naturally occur to every perfon of common fenfe, who employs 
his thoughts on this fubjeét, we think it needlefs to enter into the parti- 
culars of his propofals; the Gentlemen appointed to bring in the bil] 
which hath been moved for in the Houfe of Commons, relating to this 
interefting affair, will, doubtlefs avail themfelves of all hints that may 
be likely to anfwer the purpofes of prevention, as well as of redrefs, in 
regard to the grievances reprefented, and which aro {fo juftly the obje& 


of complaint. 


Art. 25. A Recapitulation of the State of Eaft Friefland ; before, 
during, and fince the Admiffion of a Britifh oe there; by 
Favour of the King of Pruffia only. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 


A demaad, fays this Recapitulator, being now made by the King of 
Pruflia for damages and ravages committed by us, while we poffefled 
Ealt-Friefland, 1« may not be amifs to fet this affair in a clear light ; and 
I am the better ab'e to execute this, as I was at Embden on the firft efta- 
blifhment of their India Company, was an Officer in that department 
there, and ftaid many months after the Englith garrifon were taken by 
the French.” We would not advife the Reader, however, to lay too 
much ftrefs on the circumftance of this Writer’s refidence in Embden > 
the advantages he feems to have reaped from it, being only fuch in- 
formation as he picked up from his communication with people of the 
loweft rank ; as ignorant of the motives as incompetent Judges of the 
aclions.of their fuperiors. 

“That the city of Embden might fuffer fome inconveniences from a 
garrifon of foreign troops, ignorant of the cuftoms and Jaws of the 
country, is not to be doubted. But that the damage the province of 
Eatt Frfefland fuftained by this means, can amount to any thing near the 
fum faid to be demanded in reparation, (viz. 200,0001.) is incredible. 
We are told in this pamphlet, indeed, that a certain perfon, paid the 
Eaft-Frieflanders for forage, waggons, boats, &c. what he thought was 
their due, namely, by cutting their bills in half: by which we fuppofe 
he means, he paid them half what they demanded. And this, in all 
probability, was the full value; for the Writer of this article is not un- 
acquainted with Eaft-Friefland, and knows how confcientioufly fcrupulous 


the inhabitants of that country are, of impofing on frangers. Indeed, ‘ 


this Writer feems, in the very next page, to conclude as much; where 


he tells us, that ‘ a few oxen roafted whole, and a quantity of beer dif | 


tributed to the feveral Claimants, would have gained receipts in full 


from every Creditor to our Government there.” A likely ftory, if they _ 


were paid no more than half their juft demands ! . 
Again, with refpect to the mifbehaviour of the Englifh Officers, in 
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violation of the laws of nations, of the country; and of the privileges — 
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of Embden in particular, we maft acquaint this Recapitulator, that he 
appears to be avery incompetent judge of fuch matters. He thinks it, 
for inftance, a moft enormous affair, that the Captain of one of our men 
of war, fhould infift on prefling into his Majeity’s fervice, an Englith 
Saildr found on board a Prufhian privateer; ard of courfe, therefore, 
fays he, @ burgher of Embden. Now, to take no notice whether a na 
tive of England, by ferving on board a Pruffian privateer, becomes of 
courfe a burgher of Embden, certain it is, that whatever privileges his 
burgherfhip (were he really fuch) might entitle him to, among the 
Frieflanderys, he was, neverthelefs, as much a fubje&t of Great Britain 
as before. We cannot help thinking alfo, that our Officers were per- 
feétly at liberty to keep what tables they pleafed, be his Majefty’s boun- 
ty to them, for that end, what it would: at leaft, this being @ point 
relative folely to the garrifon within itfelf, the inhabitants had’ no con- 
cern with that matter. In fhort, before we credit any thing of the 
violence pretended to have been committed in Eaft-Friefland, we muft 
have better authority for it than that of our Author, or even the corro- 
borating ‘teftimony of his friends of Chelfea Hofpital, at the King’s 
Head and eight Bells near the church, or even the venerable Taylor at 
the upper _ of St. Anne’s lane. , | | 
- Tolay truth, we are apt to fufpest our Author himfelf, by his flyle 
and manner, to be fome grumbling Invalid, or illicerate Out-penfioner, 
of the college: for, notwithftanding he talks fo familiarly of the Frederi- 
‘cian Cede, of Grotius de jure Maritim>, and {catters up and down his 
feraps of Latin, he is by no means qualified to appear in print. We 
Jhope, therefore, he is not in earneft when he tells us, this pamphlet is 
only ‘a prelude to a much greater work hereafter, namely, an impar- 
tial Hiftory of the late War." What an inundation of hiftories may 
we not expeét, if the caccethes /cribenii fhould fucceed to the ardor bell, 
ani every difbanded Soldier ‘Jay down his fword, only to take up the 
pen ! e would advife the prefent Writer in particular, in tae words 
ot the old adage, Ne futor ultra crepidam; at leaf we would have him 
reflect, that there is a wide difference between a Pamphleteer and an 


‘Hittorian. | | K-n-k 
Art. 26. The Statutes at larze, Anno fecundo Georgit IW. Regis; 


being the firft Seffion of the twelfth Parliament of Great Britain. 
By Danby Pickering, .of Gray’s-Inn, Efq; 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘in boards, Bathurft. | vit: ay 


This publication contains eighty feven public, and fixty-niné pxivate, 
A-s; being the fir part of the twenty-fifth volume of the Cambridgi 
edition of the Statutes, now printing by fubfcription; the prefent col- 
ke&tion being publifhed, as we are told, at the particular requeft of the 
Subfcribers to that undertzking. It is, neverthelefs; to be feparately 
fold for the general ufe and convenience of the publjc; a like volume 
being intended to make its appearance annually, containing the feveral 


‘Aé&ts paffed in the current feflions. , 
. : Ken-k 


Art. 27. The Hiory of the Excellence and Decline of the Conftitu- 
"tion, Religion, Laws, Manners, and Genius of the Sumatrans. 


And 
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Ana of the Reftoration thereof, in the Reign of Amurath the.third, 
JSurnamed the Legiflator.. Vol. Ud. By John Shebbeare,’ M. Dx 
8vo. 4s. Kearfly. 


In this volume the Aathor prefents as with the bright fide of the prof 
pect; exhibiting the happinefs of the Sumatrans during the. reign of 
Amurath the third. The fcene, however, is, we fear, too defireable 
to.be real.: indeed, we have more reafons than one to conceive, this 
Writer to be no Prophet. But whatever be his pretenfions t6 prophecy, 
he certainly hath very little to panegyric ; which, it muft be allowed, is 
not the Doétor’s ek this volume being one of the moft inftpid and 
unentertajning of all his literary performances, | 

K+n-k 


Art,.28. Pablii Virgwii Maronis Bucolicorum Ecloga decem: ory 
Publius Virgilius Maro’s ten Eclogues of Bucolichs; made ex« 
ceedingly eafy, and rendered familiar, by the'private Tutor, The 
Words being reduced to their natural Order of Confiruction, and 
a very clofe and: literal Tranflation. With Accents to regulate the 
Pronunciation in both Languages ; together with a geographical, 
poetical, and hifterical Index ; the Arguments of the feveral Paj- 
torals.; and marginal Letters alae | toa fanning Table for 
meafuring the Verfe of every Line, For the Ufe of Schools, and 
private Gentlemen. . By a. young Adventurer in the. claflical 
Way; upon the Plan of Dr. Stirling and others. 8vo. 25. 
Davis, in’ Piccadilly. 


The title-page of this performance gives a fufficient agcount of the 
work. , 


‘Art. 29. The Loves of Carmi'and Iphis; a Novel, founded on the 
Story of Fephtha’s Vows 12mo0, 1s. 6d. Field, 


The fuccefs of Fingal, and Gefner’s Death of Abel, feems tikely to 
overwhelm us with a deluge of the new-fafhioned meafured profe,. or 
profe-verfe, or what fhall we call shis. motley fpecies. of writing? Ere 
long, no doubt, we fhall have the Hiftory of our own Times. written in 
Fingalian or Gefnerian ftrains; and be told, how Pitt arofe, fierce as the 
eaftern blaft! loud was the ftorm of war, low was laid the head of the 
‘Gaul, his teeth gnafh’d on the ground, his lillies were dyed in blood. 
Then Peace arofe ; foft was the down of her wings: fmiling Love, and 
balmy Friendfhip went before her; and laughing Plenty, feitive Mirth, 
and youthful Joy, compos’d her happy train. Thefe, or ftrains ten 


‘thoufand times finer than chefe, ‘will, perhaps, diftinguith the age of 


George the third; while the genius of: Milton, and Pope's harmonious 





Mufe, fly, blufhing, to fome other clime, whre caprice has lefs influ- 
‘ence, and tafte is lefs.arbitrary. .» : 

Neverthelefs, if our tribe of Imitators fhould,. in general, acquit 
themfelves no better than this Gentleman, or rather Gentlewoman, ‘has 
done, ‘the public will foon be fick of their fuftian performances, and 
exclaim-with the Poet-——-O imitatores, fervum pecus !————for never, 
except in. Ertkine himfelf, did we meec wish a-ftranger hotch-potch of 


flowery y 
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flowery nonfenfe, bombattic fanaticifm, and pious blafphemy. ‘The 
Writer has taken Milton’s Paradife, Solomon’s Canticles, and Gefner’s 
Abel, and from them all has compofed fuch a hafh as would almoft turn 
even the ftomach of a Moravian. Yet, it muft be confeffed, there are in 
the compofition fome fugar-plumbs of the right Zinzendorfian kind, that 
would hardly fail to pleafe the Moravian’s palate : fach as the following, 
which, we doubt not,: will make his mouth water for more of the fame 
fort, and, perhaps, tempt him to purchafe the whole. ‘Thus, for 
inftance, 

The Devil eyeing Adam and Eve, ‘“ O ye lovely pair, doubtlefs ye 
were formed to partake forme unknown, fome fweet delight. Differing 
in fexes, there muft be fome reciprocal pleafure; fome endearing ties, 
fome rich banquet—that angel; were not favoured with.” And thus the 
amorous ferpent embraces the wife of (according to this Writer’s broad 
hint) the firt cuckold: ‘* the wily ferpent, {the Beag he thould have 
faid} with burnifhed head and eye of carbuncle; a circle of crimfon 
girted his neck: his purple train, {pire above fpire, floated redundant 
on the ground. He /ovely then, and not as fince, beheld with dread 
and terror, in fportive play and amiable delight, {prang round her mid- 
dle, ran over her whole body, clafped round her arm,—her hand ;_ in- 
fo'ded her neck, and fhone in the purple rays of his vivid colours} fa- 
Juted her lips with his filver mouth.”-——There was.a dog of a {nake 
for ye! It was well for him that old Adam was not prefent at this 
fcene! it might have provoked him to make fuch an ufe of his pruning 
knife, as might have fpoilt his rival’s harlequin tricks for the future. 

Would you have any more Reader? You. fhake your head—we un- 
derftand you. You are in the right to decline all farther acquaintance 
with fuch a Writer ; ty 








Eja! fudabis Jatis, 


Si cum illo inceptas, bomine: ea eloquentia eft ! 


Art. 30. A View of the Earth: Being a foort but comprehenfrvé 
Sy/ler:r of modern Geography. By the Rev. Mr. Turner, late 
ot Magdalen Hall, Oxford; now Reétor of Comberton, Vi- 
car of Elmley, and ‘Teacher of the Mathematics and Philo- 
fophy at Worcefter. Folio. 2s. 6d. Crowder, 


Of the many attempts we have met with, to render the fcience of 
Geography eafy and familiar to young Beginners, the performance be- 
fore us appears the moft judicioufly calculated to anfwer the end pro- 
pofed, By confining himfelf ‘to.a few effential points, and illuftrating 


- them in an eafy and perfpicuous method, Mr, Turner hath happily a- 


voided that confufed multiplicity of objects, which ufually-deter young 
perfons from the ftudy of geographical fyitems. He fets.out with a ge- 
neral defcription of the figure, fize, motion, &c. of the earth; with 
the ufes and height of the atmofphere; proceeding to fuch geographical 
definitions, fchemes, and defcriptions, as form a neceflary introduction 
to this fcience. He paiticularizes next the fituation and extent of the 
feveral kingdoms and nations in each quarter of the world, with their 
chief cities, diftance, direction and difference of time from. London, 
Ail thefe are exhibited in tables,. foas to be {cen at oneview ; a farther 
3 account 
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‘account of the iflands, mountains, rivers, &c. in the known world be- 
ing annexed ; together with the explanation and ufe of the maps. 

To thefe.is added, a defcription of the terreftrial globe ; with its ap- 
plication ‘to feveral interefting problems: the whole concluding with 
fome phenomena exhibited on the globe in a darkened room; anda 
few fele&t paradoxes, with their folunons. 

We muft not omit to mention alfo, . the little contrivance called a geo- 
graphical clock, which is well calculated to excite the attention, and 
gratify the curiofity of the Learner. The Author’s other defigns and 
maps are alfo well executed, the fmaller plates being very judicioufly in- 
ferted on the very page on which their explamation is printed ; a circum- 
ftance of more confequence in affifting the Reader’s comprehenfion, than 
is generally imagined. On the whole, we recommend this Compen- 
dium to young Ladies and Gentlemen, as a proper introduction to a 
fcience which, as this Writer observes, is no longer efteemed as a fine 
accomplifhment only, but a neceffary part of ufeful education. . 
~~ Ken-k 
Art. 31. Some Obfervations on the Oceconomy and Government of 

Hafpitals, chiefly regarding Medicine, Sc. 8vo. 18. , 64. 

Becket. 


Thofe who are concerned in the management of Hofpitals, will do 
well to enquire into the feveral grievances fet forth in this earneit Ad- 
drefs to the Prefidents and Governors of fuch Charities. ‘This repre- 
fentation, itis probable, may come from fome. diflatisfied Phyfician, 
who, we doubt, has too much foundation for his, complaints: accord- 
ing to which there are many inftinces of grofs error and negligence.in 
the regulation and condué of our Hofpitals. What he chiefly infits 
upon, however, is the abufe of that great and capital article, the medt- 
cinal department: an abufe which not only affeéts the private oeconomy 
and welfare of Hofpitais, but may even be attended with more exten- 
five ill confequences to fociety. This department, he urges, in gene- 
' ral, without naming particular inftances, is totally mifmanaged, ‘to the 
detriment of the refpeétive foundations, the difgrace of the medital 
art, and the injury of its Profeffors; and the caufe of this he afcribes 
to the inattention of thofe Governors who are perfons of diftinétion, 
and of real confequence :—but who leave the management of thefe be- 
nevolent inftitutions to low or ignorant people, to bufy over-bearing up- 
ftarts, who know not how to pay a proper regard to men of fuperior 
education and abilities, and by whom the Hofpital-Phyficians and Sur- 
geons (who are exprefsly excluded from any right of Governors, even 
in making thofe very laws which they aré obliged to obey) are very il- 
liberally treated, He expatiates warmly on this evil, and fuggefts fome 
new regulations, which appear to merit the ‘confideration of thofe to 
whom his complaint is addreffed. , 


Art. 32. The Univerfal Meafurer and: Mechanic. A Work equally 
ufeful to the Gentleman, Trade{man, and Mechanic. With Copper- 
plates. By A. Fletcher, Philomath. 8vo. §s. Richardfon. 


As to books of this fort, «(of which a prodigious number havh already 
been publifhed, by as many different Writers) it will be fufficient, in 
_ general, 
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geveral, briefly to inform our Readers, that there are fuch new. publica- 
tions, and that they contain fome additions to, or improvements on, 
the plans laid down in preceding treatifes on the fame fubje&s. | 


Art. 33. The Beggar’s Wedding; an Opera, as it 4s adted with 
great Applaufe at the Theatre-royal in Drury-lane. By Mr. 
Charles Coffey. 8vo. 1s.. Horsfield. 


An old piece revived. It was firft brought on the ftage about thirty 
years ago, in Dublin. The Author, a native of Ireland, has been 
dead fometime. He wasapoor creature, both in body and mind; and 
his pertormances are a difgrace to literature:—but any thing will go 
down in the fing-fong way; which feems, at prefent, to be the pre- 
vailing tafte. 


Art. 34. England and Wales defcribed. In a Series. of Letters. 
By William Toldervy, Editor of a feleé& Colleétion of Epi- 
taphs*, Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. Davis, &c. 


Ufeful to Travellers, and thofe who take.phyfic. 


* See Review, Vol. XII. page 235. 


SERMON S&S. 


1. PF} Efore the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at Weftminfter-abbey, 
January 31, 1763; being the Day appointed to be obferved as 

the Day of the Martyrdom of King Charles 1. By John Lord Bithop 

of Lincoln. Dod. 7 


2. Before the Commons, at St Margaret’s, on the fame Occafion 
with the foregoidg. By ‘Thomas Bray, D. D. Fellow of Exeter Col 
lege, Oxon. Fletcher. . 


3. Two occafional Difcourfes, By William Cooper, A.M. Reétor 
of iiaphy-W i, ie Yorkfhire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Richardfon, &c. 


4. Mundi perpetuus Adminiftrator Chriftus—Concio ad Clerum, habita 
Cantabrigiz, in !emplo Beate Maria, Aprilis1zmo, 1762, pro Gradu 
Doétoratis in facra “Iheologia. Audtore Johanne Delap, S. T.:P. 
Dodfley, &c. 3 


5- On the Death of the Rev. Henry Mihles, D. D. and F. R. S. at 
Tooting in Surry, February 27, 1763. By Philip Furneaux. Buck- 
land, &c. 

6. At Rotterdam, January 9, 1763, on the Death of Mrs. Hannah 
Sowden. By Thomas Greaves. Field. : 


7. The Chara&er and Happine/s of the Chriftian Minifter briefly repre- 
fented,—at Chefhunt in Hertfordthire, Feb. 20, 1763. On-the Death 
‘of the Reverend and Learned John Mafon, M.A. By John Hodge. 
.Henderfon, &c. 








